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IMPRESSIONS OF THE IRISH LAND BILL.—I. 


In the preparation of an Act of Parliament of such importance as the 
Irish Land Bill, two entirely distinct questions require to be con- 
sidered: firstly, the terms upon which the existing disputes and con- 
troversies between the Irish landlords and their tenants are to be 
compromised ; and secondly, by what rules are the contracts of owners 
and hirers of land to be regulated for the future. The former is that 
which taxes the ability of the Ministry and attracts more public 
attention, as dealing with the immediate interests of existing indi- 
viduals; but the latter is perhaps of greater importance to the public, 
as affecting for a future indefinite period the mode in which property 
in land may be dealt with and enjoyed. 

The most important feature of the proposed legislation is that the 
legal relation of the owners and hirers of land is regarded from an 
altogether novel point of view, and a new legal principle is intro- 
duced the ultimate development of which it is impossible to predict. 
The peculiar nature of the proposed enactments naturally arises from 
the exceptional existing relations of landlords and tenants in Ireland, 
who, although upon the strict legal theory merely owners and hirers 
of land, occupy a position of an entirely different nature. 

The relation of landlord and tenant (or rather owner and hirer) is, 
in accordance with the accepted legal theory, expressly adopted by the 
Irish Land Act of 1860, based upon a contract between the parties 
by which the owner of the land concedes the possession of the land to 
the hirer for a definite period in consideration of an annual payment, 
which for many purposes is considered as representing a proportion 
or aliquot part of the annual produce of the land itself. It is obvious 
that the actual relation of landlord and tenant in Ireland cannot be 
made to square with the legal theory of the hiring of land, and that 
the logical and necessary consequences of the doctrine of contract 
, are precisely the causes of the present agitation, and constitute the 
evils which it is now proposed to remedy. 

The peculiarity of the existing system in Ireland turns upon two 
facts, both foreign to English ideas, and therefore not easy for 
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Englishmen to apprehend: (1) that the great majority of Irish 
tenants from year to year have never entered into any express 
contract, but have held their farms for generations, paying what 
rent they could be made to pay, and that, although by the theory of 
English law holding under implied contracts, they would under any 
other system be considered as customary, not contractual tenants ; 
and (2) that, in consequence of the legislation of 1870, actually, 
although not technically, the tenants are themselves owners of an 
indefinite portion of the value of the holdings which they occupy. 

The legal difficulties certain to arise from the latter fact were 
foreseen by the authors of the Act of 1870, and were attempted to 
be evaded by declaring the tenant entitled to ‘compensation for 
improvements’ and “damages for disturbance,” statutory rights which 
were to remain dormant during, and to come into existence only upon, 
the determination of the tenancy; but, as the logical consequences 
of any legal rule can never be escaped, the tenant became, by what- 
ever name the legislature chose to call his newly acquired rights, 
the owner of an interest in the land which he could and did sell and 
mortgage. The interest thus granted by the legislature to the 
tenant was, however, subject to the qualification that, inasmuch as it 
arose from the contract, express or implied, by which he had stipu- 
lated to pay a specific rent, the acquisition of such an interest in the 
land could not affect the amount of the rent payable during the 
continuance of the tenancy. 

The legislation of 1870 having failed to effect the results desired, 
it became necessary to introduce a measure further to amend the 
law of landlord and tenant in Ireland; and in considering the nature 
and extent of the concessions to be made, it was resolved to grant the 
full demands of the tenants as expressed in the well-known allitera- 
tion of “fixity of tenure, free sale, and fair rent.” It is easy to 
assert in general terms that such and such rights should be conceded 
to tenants, but it is difficult to draw up a clear and intelligible Act 
amending the existing law in the manner proposed. It is needful for 
such a ‘purpose to form a distinct conception and frame a clear 
definition of the legal relation in which the parties are henceforth 
to stand to each other, and when this has been done, to develop and 
express in separate sections the logical consequences which follow 
from the first general principle upon which the Act is founded. The 
first necessity, therefore, in framing the Bill was to ascertain to what 
class of legal obligations the relation of landlord and tenant should 
thereafter be referred. 

It is evident that no amount of ingenuity could strain any theory 
of contract so as to cover the proposed legislation, the necessity for 
which arose from the inapplicability of the inevitable doctrines of 
contract to the state of things existing in Ireland. There was also 
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an unwillingness on the part of many openly to transfer the property 
in the land from the landlord to the tenant, and thus reduce the 
former to the position of a mere rent charger. The view taken by 
the authors of the present Bill may be easily discovered from the 
nature of its provisions. They evidently based the equity of the 
tenants and their claim to the rights conceded by the Bill upon the 
admitted fact that the Irish landlord was originally the owner of 
the holding, in a wholly or partly unimproved condition, and that 
the tenant had by his labour increased or created its agricultural 
condition by improvements which, under the Act of 1870, he was 
entitled to consider as his own property ; and had further, himself or 
his successors, continuously resided upon the holding for an indefinite 
period. This is precisely the condition of things under which the 
originally precarious estate of the copyholder ripened into acknow- 
ledged ownership; but the legislator of the nineteenth century is 
more cautious in dealing with the rights of landowners than were 
the judges of the so-much-decried feudal period. Tested by modern 
ideas, the former is now entitled to credit for vigour in recognising 
these facts as constituting the tenant a part owner at least of his 
holding ; for public opinion requires, in spite of the advocates of 
peasant proprietary, that the landlord should still, in theory at least, 
continue to subsist, for certain indefinite, social, and beneficent pur- 
poses, although shorn of all practical power. 

The tenant having been recognised asa part owner of his holding, 
it was considered possible to establish and define the legal relation 
of the landlord and tenant upon the supposition that their interests 
constituted a species of partnership, or, to use the phraseology of the 
civil law, a quasi-partnership; that is, a something not a true partner- 
ship, but which, from its general resemblance to a partnership, might 
fairly be treated as such. The difference of the legal relation arising 
from a contract of hiring, and one founded upon an agreement to 
form a partnership, is obvious, and no jurist had ever conceived the 
possibility of regarding the relation of landlord and tenant exclu- 
sively from such a point of view. It is true that the authors of the- 
Code Napoléon do speak of the landlord and tenant as being quasi- 
partners, but a reference to the passage will show that such expres- 
sions are illustrative of certain details only, and that this conception 
of their relation is excluded from the detailed logical deduction of 
their respective rights and obligations. A careful examination of 
the first two parts of the proposed Bill will show that its provisions 
are solely framed upon the assumption of a quasi-partnership, a form 
of legislation. radically dangerous, both because it is essentially con- 
tradictory to existing and unrepealed law, and because it is impossible 
to anticipate to what extent this latest theory may logically be 
developed. 
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It is here right to state that in the object, scope, and practical 
result of the proposed Bill in the case of existing yearly tenancies 
we entirely concur, and we believe that the faults which may be 
imputed to it are referable not to its exceeding, but rather to its 
falling short of, the legislation which the exigency of the circum- 
stances requires. Our criticisms are exclusively directed to the effect 
which its enactments must produce in the case of future hiring of 
lands. 

The theory of the Bill, and the logical consequences of this theory 
as developed in its sections, can be easily understood if we consider 
the landlord and tenant to be partners in the farm, the landlord 
having contributed the land in a more or less unimproved condition, 
and the tenant having contributed certain unascertained capital and 
labour represented by his compensation for improvements, and also 
having an undefined right to occupy, measured by the amount of his 
contingent damages for disturbance. Such a partnership may be 
conceived as dissoluble at any time at the will of either party, or, 
as is often the case in actual partnerships, as continuous for a defi- 
nite period. This quasi-partnership differs from a real partnership 
in one essential point: in the case of a mercantile or manufacturing 
partnership, and upon its dissolution, all the assets of the firm are 
realised by sale, and the proceeds of such sale divided between the 
partners in accordance with their respective rights; but in this quasi- 
partnership the substratum of the partnership is land, which is the 
property of the landlord, and therefore upon the termination of the 
connection the farm cannot be sold, but the value of the tenant’s 
interest in his holding must be paid to him either by the sale of the 
tenant’s interest or directly by the landlord. It must, however, be 
added that this mode of winding up a partnership is of not unusual 
occurrence in mercantile conveyancing. 

The most remarkable proof of the influence of the theory of 
partnership in the framing of the Act lies in the provisions contained 
in the first section. It is manifest that if this section were omitted 
the tenant would have a clear right to sell his interest to whom and 
as he himself pleased, and the section which professes to enact that 
the tenant may sell his interest, so far from giving him the power, 
restricts his power of sale by the introduction of exceptions and pro- 
visions wholly inconsistent with the ideas of the common law. The 
reason of this is the existence of the elementary rule of partnerships, 
that no partner can by the sale of his share introduce into a partnership 
a third party objectionable to the remaining members of the firm. 
The subsequent section carries out the same doctrine, being, in 
fact, nothing else than one of the provisions in ordinary use in part- 
nership deeds; and to the same idea that, in addition to the legal, 
a species of personal relation exists between the landlord and the 
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tenant must be referred the remarkable enactment contained in 
sec. 7, § 6. 

The landlord’s share in the partnership being represented by the 
land farmed by the tenant, any variation in the value of the land 
must be followed by a readjustment of the rent considered as the 
share of the profits allocated to the owner of the land in respect of 
his contribution to the general funds of the concern. Such altera- 
tions in the rent payable by the tenant are inconsistent with any form 
of tenancy founded upon contract solely, and it is to be remarked 
that the alterations in the rent are made with reference to the letting 
of the land extending over periods of not less than fifteen years, and 
that the principle of the Civil Law, by which a deficient crop gives 
the tenant a right to a demand for a reduction of the rent, a doctrine 
founded upon the theory of an implied warranty of annual value, is 
thus excluded. 

Upon the determination of a tenancy by the act of the landlord, or 
if the tenant desire to retire from the occupation of the holding, the 
dissolution of the connection is worked out by the tenant drawing 
out the value of his interest by either a sale to a third party, or by 
being purchased out by the landlord, and upon such occasion the 
accounts between the parties are taken, and their equities adjusted. 

Such appears to be the theory upon which the Bill has been framed. 
It is not the object of this article to consider or criticize the details of 
the scheme, or the machinery by which it is proposed that it should 
be carried out, but rather to inquire how far, if at all, the view of the 
relation of landlord and tenant adopted by the authors of this Bill, 
equitable and consistent with the facts existing in Ireland, but novel 
as a juridical theory, can be applied to tenancies to be created in the 
future. By the Bill itself a distinction is drawn between present 
and future tenancies, and it is manifestly intended that the rights of 
“present tenants ” should, for manifest reasons, be greater than those 
to be enjoyed by “future tenants.” The only substantial right, 
however, upon the face of the Bill granted to present and refused to 
future tenants is that of initiating proceedings for the fixing of a 
‘fair rent.” But by the thirteenth section the right to apply to the 
Court to fix a judicial rent is given to all tenants where proceedings 
are taken by the landlord to recover possession of the holding, a 
crisis which can be easily produced by the tenant not paying his 
rent. Subject to this exception, and assuming that where the word 
“tenant” is used without any qualification it includes all tenants, 
both present and future, the rights and position of both classes of 
tenants will be practically identical. Many tenancies future in fact 
must be construed to be present for the purposes of the Bill, because 
whenever a landlord, in exercise of his right of pre-emption, and not 
at the request of the tenant, or as a bidder in the open market, 
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purchases the interest of a present tenant, any subsequent letting of 
the land for a period of fifteen years will create a “ present,” not a 
“future” tenancy. The rights now proposed to be granted to 
tenants being founded upon certain peculiar antecedent facts and 
special equities, it is worthy of consideration whether a future tenant, 
who comes into possession of the holding under wholly different cir- 
cumstances, has any claim to be placed in a similar position. Upon 
reference to the forty-fourth section, a ‘tenant’? means a person 
occupying land under a “ contract of tenancy,’’ which is itself defined 
as “a letting of land for a term of years, or for lives, or for lives and 
years, or from year to year,” terms which include tenants holding 
under-leases, or agreements for a definite time, at a fixed rent. That 
this was fully understood by the persons who framed the Act, appears 
from the introduction of the forty-seventh section, which is intro- 
duced to except leases existing at the date of the passing of the Act 
from its operation ; there is, however, no section similarly excluding 
from the provisions of the Act subsequent leases for any term, 
whether for thirty-one years or a greater period. All future leases 
of lands to which tie Act applies, with the exception of leases of 
holdings valued at £150, in which the tenant contracts himself out 
of the Act, and lands held under judicial leases, will be overridden 
by the provisions of the Act, and almost all tenancies, whether 
present or future, will be regulated by an invariable law of status as 
defined by the clauses of this Bill. 

In considering the application of the principles of the Bill to the 
case of a future letting, the difficulty of their application is tested if 
we suppose ourselves to have to deal with a specific and selected case. 
The owner of land in hand at the date of the passing of the Bill, 
such a holding for example as a home farm, or a landlord who sub- 
sequently to the passing of the Bill has bona fide and for full value 
in the open market purchased out an existing tenant, is desirous of 
letting these lands to a solvent tenant. In such a case the owner in 
actual possession holds the lands free from any claim for improve- 
ments or equities arising from the prolonged possession of a tenant. 
He, in fact, under the circumstances, if there ever was a tenant of 
the holding, is the assignee of the interest of such former tenant, or, 
to use the ordinary form of expression, all the interest and equity of 
the former tenant are merged in the fee; and the proposed tenant 
has not, nor pretends ever to have, expended any capital in the im- 
provement of the land in question, nor indeed has any special con- 
nection with the premises. Under these circumstances the owner 
lets to the proposed tenant the lands in question for a definite 
term at a fixed rent. By virtue of such a bare contract of hiring 
what claim can such a tenant have to be treated as a quasi-partner ? 
His possession is referable solely to his agreement, and his specific 
agreement gives him no right to aught except possession, subject to 
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the payment of a definite rent. It is to be remembered that if an 
incoming tenant contract to pay the full market value of premises in 
the form of an annual rent, the value of his tenancy must be nil. A 
tenant’s interest can fetch a substantial price in one or other only of 
the following cases: (1) if there is an unnatural competition for the 
possession of land, or (2) if the rent to be paid by him is less than 
the market price. Ifsuch a tenant fall behind in the payment of his 
rent, and the landlord take proceedings, and not unnaturally, as the 
thirteenth section expresses it, to compel the tenant to quit his hold- 
ing, upon what grounds could the tenant claim a right to sell, or to 
compel the landlord to purchase, an interest which would be absolutely 
valueless save for the unreasonable competition of third parties or 
the previous liberality of the landlord himself ? Nor again, under such 
circumstances, could the tenant claim a right to apply to the Court to 
fix the judicial rent of the holding. Why should a future contract 
of pure and simple hiring create the reciprocal rights which are 
incident to a contract of partnership? The mode in which this 
remarkable result has been arrived at is not difficult to discern. The 
object of the authors of the Bill was to introduce a scheme by which 
the conflicting rights of landlords and tenants might be composed, 
and a dangerous political dispute compromised. The Ministry con- 
sidered, as it were, the respective rights asserted by both landlord 
and tenant, inquired into the circumstances of the case, and having 
investigated the claims of the Irish tenants, whether legal, equitable, 
or moral, pronounced an award or compromise which has been 
embodied in the proposed Bill. A measure such as that with which 
we are dealing is purely a political measure, and not a considered 
act of law reform. Its general provisions have been, and will be again 
and again, criticized from the lawyer’s point of view, but in dealing 
with questions such as the Irish Land question, the intervention of 
the lawyer is more injurious than beneficial. The object to be 
attained is the compromise in any reasonable manner of a logically 
insoluble controversy, in which technical legal rights are all on one 
side, and coarse natural justice and the public necessity are upon the 
other. The primary object is to close a burning question, and the 
consideration of the remote logical results of the measure are on such 
occasions too often unfortunately adjourned for future consideration. 

It might at first seem possible that an Act which proposed to 
settle the Irish Land question should be confined to the existing 
tenancies, and that the rights and wrongs of existing tenants 
having been acknowledged or redressed, the future dealings with 
lands should be left to the existing law. But the difficulty of work- 
ing an Act drawn upon such lines, and the certainty of its failure, 
will be appreciated by any one who attempts to define and distin- 
guish “present” and “ future” tenancies. Of the tenancies created 
every year, which from the legal point of view must be considered 
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as new tenancies, a large proportion are in truth and fact merely 
continuations of former tenancies. This is obvious in dealings under 
the Ulster tenant right. An existing tenant agrees to sell to a 
purchaser, and, upon payment of the purchase money to the out- 
going tenant, the purchaser is accepted by the landlord as the tenant 
of the farm. In this case there is no assignment of the old tenancy 
by the outgoing to the incoming tenant; the interest of the former 
is absolutely extinguished, and the latter enters into a new contract, 
and that this is the legal aspect of the transaction is obvious from 
the fact that the outgoing tenant is relieved from all liability as to 
future rent. Again, nothing is more common than that upon the 
marriage of a farmer’s daughter, the father, daughter, and son-in-law 
arrive at the agent’s office, and by some consensus of the parties, 
indefinable by the lawyer, the son-in-law gets into a farm in lieu of 
the father-in-law. In these and similar cases the former tenancy is 
determined and a new one substituted ; indeed an assignment with 
its legal consequences would not meet the views of the parties; yet 
the object and effect of the transaction is to transfer the possession 
of lands with its incidents from the old to the new tenant. The 
necessity of preventing the evasion of the objects of the Act by 
regarding as the creation of future tenancies transactions which in 
truth are only assignments of existing tenancies is the explanation 
of the sixth section, and possibly the justification of the entire of the 
forty-fifth section. But it appears to have been overlooked that even 
at the date of the passing of the proposed measure there may be 
letting of lands to which the principles of the Act cannot apply, 
and that subsequently to that date the number of such lettings must 
indefinitely increase. As lands become discharged from the equities 
and rights of present tenants, either by the purchase by the tenant 
of the landlord’s interest or by the landlord buying out the tenant, 
the number of cases in which land must be dealt with upon the 
ordinary principles which flow from the fact of absolute ownership 
must rapidly increase, 

This objection to the frame of the Bill can be easily understood by 
the consideration of an analogous case from which the disturbing 
element of a political question is eliminated. If it should appear that 
certain legal relations defined by the existing law to be partnerships 
be ascertained to be in truth contracts of hiring; if it should appear 
that the property, the substratum of the business, is exclusively 
owned by a sleeping partner, and the managing partner pays an 
annual sum for the use of the capital without accounting for the 
annual profits—it would be but right to enact that such transactions 
should thenceforward be treated as pure cases of hiring, and governed 
by the rules incident in such obligations. But if in such a case it be 
enacted in general terms that henceforward all partnerships should 
be considered hirings, a legal difficulty the converse of the former 
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would immediately arise; in lieu of the former one caused by treating 
hirings as partnerships another would be substituted, viz. that which 
must follow from treating pure partnerships as contracts of hiring, 
and fresh legislation would be requisite to curtail the excess of the 
general enactment. 

It can scarcely be supposed that the present Bill is intended as a 
permanent and perpetual code regulating the relation of the owners 
and hirers of land, and that, irrespective of the existence of the 
acknowledged facts upon which the equitable claims of the tenants 
are founded, the free hiring of land is to be permanently forbidden, 
and the legal relations to arise from such transactions perpetually 
stereotyped after one invariable fashion. If such be the intention 
of the framers of the Act, all experience as to the working of such 
legislative attempts teaches us that it will be infallibly defeated ; 
the supreme authority of Parliament may deprive one of his property 
and transfer it to another, but it can never prevent property being 
dealt with in the mode which the exigencies of modern society 
require. It is as much beyond the power of the legislature to 
declare that contracts of hiring shall henceforward be regulated upon 
the principles applicable to partnerships, as to enact that square pegs 
shall fit into round holes, or that equilateral shall possess the quali- 
ties of right-angled triangles, Statutes of such a nature are imme- 
diately assailed and curtailed by every device which the ingenuity of 
the legal profession can discover, and in the end, by means of fictions 
and other contrivances, their provisions are practically abrogated. 
Any legislation which professes to regulate the future relation of the 
landlords and tenants in Ireland must recognise the existence of dis- 
tinct classes of property in lands, to which one invariable system is 
inapplicable, and which must be dealt with upon different principles. 

Ist. Existing yearly tenancies, or existing tenancies less than 
yearly tenancies, which, though in legal theory contractual, are in 
truth customary tenancies. To all such the principles embodied in 
the Bill can be reasonably and beneficially applied. 

2nd. Existing leases which by the forty-seventh section are 
expressly excluded from the operation of the proposed legislation, 
and which upon the termination of the lease will fall into the sub- 
sequent class. 

3rd. Lands now unlet, or which afterwards by the operation of the 
Act may be discharged from the equities arising from the existence 
of a tenancy, and as to which it is submitted the theory of the Bill 
is inapplicable. 

As to the last class, the important question must be considered, and 
ultimately decided by Parliament, whether the political and social 
exigencies of the situation require that in this case also the freedom 
of dealing with the land by contracts of hiring should be for ever and 
absolutely prohibited. Avex. G. Ricney. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE IRISH LAND BILL.—II. 


I sHouxp not like to attempt any confident criticism of the details of 
the Land Bill till the meaning of it is thrashed out on the second 
reading, but I note some first impressions. 

No one can doubt that Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues have 
approached the subject in a very comprehensive and liberal spirit. 
Practically, the Bill seems to concede that which I and many others 
have long thought to be the only practical measure that is now possible 
—the three F’s. The Gordian knot, involved in the question who has 
and who has not a fair claim to these privileges, is cut with great 
boldness by giving them to all yearly tenants, whether they came in 
with pre-Celtic Fenians or whether they are recent settlers, and 
whether they are large or small tenants. As regards the small 
tenants, at least, I think this is decidedly the best course. It would 
be impossible to do abstract historical justice in each case. Possibly 
an ancient Irishman may now be without land, while a modern Saxon 
has it. But the present holders are the mass and heart of the Irish 
people, and to satisfy them is the best chance of peace for Ireland. 

Recognising, then, thoroughly the broad merits of all this part 
of the Bill, the obvious criticism is, why is it made so difficult and 
obscure to the lay understanding? If the three F.’s are to be 
granted, why not say so in so many words? I hope that the diffi- 
culty is merely the fashion of lawyers, or at most that the provisions 
are a little wrapped up only to make them more easy to swallow. I 
trust that there is nothing about the Bill of the character of those 
diplomatic documents which different parties construe differently, 
according to their wishes and interests. 

Of the three F’s—Fixity of Tenure, Fair Rents, and Free Sale 
—the last two are directly enough conceded. Fixity of tenure, 
which seeins naturally to come first, is not directly conceded ; but, as 
I understand it, the tenant may, ‘from time to time,’’ apply to have 
a fair rent fixed, and then has fifteen years’ fixity ; after which, I 
suppose, he may again apply, and so on ad infinitum. If this is so, it 
amounts to absolute fixity of tenure; but one cannot quite see why 
the Bill should not directly say so. There may be cases in which 
there may be zo dispute about the rent, and where that question 
must be somewhat unnecessarily raised to secure fixity. 

Assuming, then, that the three F’s are conceded, the great diffi- 
culty lies in the question, ‘What is a fair rent?” It must be 
admitted that the Bill (sect. 7, cl. 3) is somewhat vague on this 
point. No doubt it would be better if it were possible to lay down a 
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rule to be judicially applied. But, though I may almost say that 
my life has been devoted to the attempt to solve this question in the 
case of tenants with some status-tenure, and I have long paid parti- 
cular attention to the Irish phase of the subject, I am free to con- 
fess that I do not see my way to any positive rule generally 
applicable to the present circumstances of Ireland. I believe that 
the course which the Government propose as the prominent feature 
of the Bill, to create a dictatorship to solve the question of fair rents, 
is the best that is possible. No doubt the thing must be done by a 
sort of equitable rule of thumb ; but after all there is a sort of con- 
sensus of the country that some estates are fairly rented, some rack- 
rented ; discreet and capable dictators may arrive at a just mean, 
and then taking into consideration the improvements and the cireum- 
stances of each tenant, his privilege, as indexed by the scale of 
disturbance, and all equitable considerations, they may do a fair if 
rough justice. 

The greatest difficulty will, I think, lie in this, how are excessively 
bad seasons and great variations in values to be provided for? Ifwe 
have another potato failure, or American butter and bacon reduce 
the Irish articles to the position of drugs, are the tenants who from 
misfortune are unable to pay to be ruthlessly sacrificed, or are we to 
import the principle of the Disturbance Bill of last year and of the 
Roman and most other laws, and to say that in case of excessive 
failure the landlord is to share the loss with the tenant? The Bill 
contains no such provision, and perhaps after what passed last year 
the Government may be slow to propose it. Yet without it either 
the rents must be fixed very low to cover all risks, or another failure 
might lead to wholesale evictions for non-payment of rent and to a 
renewed war of classes. 

If the whole risk of seasons is to be borne by the tenant, then I 
think the fifteen-year term is not only not too short, but isa great 
deal too long. We know that even among Scotch farmers there is 
a reaction of feeling against their nineteen-year leases; they are 
unwilling to bear all the risk for so long. 

The view to which I incline is this: that the dictatorship of the 
Commission is good for a crisis, but should be temporary, and not 
permanent. When a fair rent has once been settled, or when by 
acquiescence, say for ten years, landlord and tenant have accepted 
the existing rent, their future adjustments might be regulated by a 
rule such as we have adopted in India, viz. that the rent shall be 
raised or lowered (on the scale of the existing rents) in proportion to 
changes in the productive powers of the land (not brought about by 
the tenant) or in the value of produce. In that case changes might be 
made as it were wholesale, with reference to general changes affect- 
ing whole districts, and I would allow an adjustment where necessary 
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much oftener than once in fifteen years—say after five years. Prices 
would be struck annually like the County Fiars prices in Scotland. 
I would also provide for remissions similarly carried out in case of 
extreme failure of crops. I hope, however, that most good land- 
lords will prefer to retain the pleasant and amity-breeding function 
of giving voluntary remissions in bad times, and that only in case 
of harsh evictions will judicial intervention be necessary on that 
subject. 

Free sale is put in the forefront of the Bill, and is given in a very 
broad and liberal way. The only part of this arrangement which I 
confess puzzles me much is section 12, creating an extraordinarily 
complicated mode of dealing with the case where the landlord raises 
the rent after a sale of the tenure by a tenant. The simple course 
might seem to have been to let the new purchaser step into the 
shoes of the old tenant, and stand or fall by his rights and privileges. 
But it is otherwise ordered. If the landlord (not having given notice 
before the sale) raises the rent the purchaser may sell again forth- 
with, and the landlord must reimburse him for the depreciation of 
selling value caused by the rise of rent. As I understand this 
provision, the effect is to give the new purchaser the equivalent of 
absolute fixity of rent, for the landlord cannot raise the rent without 
making himself liable to pay the full capital value of the addition. 
I should very greatly like to see all complications got rid of by 
fixity of rent, attained by any means. But, besides what seems the 
inequality of putting the new purchaser in a better position than the 
old tenant, there is the obvious difficulty that, as this section stands, 
the landlord may, and in his own interest is almost bound to give 
notice of increase of rent on every occasion of the sale of a tenure, 
for if he lets the sale pass without that notice his right of future 
increase is gone. I cannot help thinking that this would be an 
unfortunate complication. 

A very important change proposed by the present Bill is the 
putting large tenants on nearly the same footing as small ones. 
Except im regard to compensation for past improvements, the large 
tenant was almost excluded from the benefit of the Act of 1870. 
He could get no more than one year’s rent and no more than £250 
in all as compensation for disturbance, and every tenant above £50 
could, and in practice generally must, contract himself out of the 
Act altogether. By the present Bill, in regard to the concession of 
the three F’s, no distinction is made between large and small 
tenants ; compensation to large tenants for disturbance is enlarged to 
three years’ rent without any limit of amount; and no man whose 
holding is valued at less than £150, say £200 rent, can be contracted 
out of the Act. I have no doubt that some means of giving security 
to large capitalist tenants for the capital they put into the soil is 
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one of the crying needs of the day, but it seems to me that the case 
of tenants of this class, whether in Ireland or in England or Scotland, 
stands on a totally different footing from that of the small Irish 
tenants. The claim of the latter does not rest solely on economical 
grounds, but to a great degree on history and tradition and the 
popular belief in a status-tenure. They are the people of Ireland, 
conquered, but never wholly expelled from the soil. The large 
farmer, on the contrary, is a comparatively new-comer who has sup- 
planted the original people in parts of the country ; he is the creature 
of pure contract ; his claim rests on purely economical grounds. I 
confess it seems to me somewhat risky to mix up the case of such 
farmers in Ireland with that of the ordinary small farmer. If you 
do, and make such concessions, how can you resist the claim of the 
English tenant from year to year equally to have the three F’s? It 
may be that it would be a good thing to give this to him, but I must 
say I should prefer to see the case of the large farmers separately 
dealt with for all the three kingdoms, and in Ireland to maintain 
the distinction set up by the Act of 1870. 

It is right to say that there are two important provisions which 
may in practice much limit the claims of large tenants. By sect. 7, 
cl. 8, when an application is made by the tenant for a judicial 
rent, the Court may, if it think fit, disallow such application where it 
is satisfied that the holding has theretofore been maintained and 
improved by the landlord. This provision is, however, of a very 
permissive character, and there are, I take it, many cases where 
improvements have been made partly by the landlord and partly by 
the tenant to which it would be difficult to apply it. Again, when 
we have studied the Bill and get near the end, there crops up among 
the supplemental clauses at the conclusion a very important pro- 
vision for which nothing preceding had prepared us. That is sect. 
47, which provides that holdings under existing leases for more than 
one year shall be regulated by the lease, and not by the provisions 
relating to tenancies contained in this Act. That seems absolutely to 
shut out every man who has accepted a lease, long or short, and that 
not only during the currency of the lease, but at its termination ; for 
there is a provision to save tenancies which would have been subject 
to the Ulster custom on the expiration of the lease, from which it 
seems we must infer that non-Ulster holdings under lease are to be 
subject to right of re-entry and all the rest of it according to the 
usual terms of leases. As regards thirty-one-year leases, and the 
liability of the tenants at the end of that time and of some other 
tenants created upwards of fifteen years after the passing of the Act, 
to become “ future tenants,” with compensation for disturbance, but no 
right to a “judicial rent” and to fixity, it is perhaps enough to say 
“ sufficient for the day.” But as respects shorter leases, it does seem 
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to me that while the provisions of sect. 47 may be suitable enough to 
large tenants, it will come very hard indeed on small tenants on those 
estates where periodical leases have been given of the nature of what 
we call a “settlement” in India; that is, to fix the rent and other 
incidents for a certain period. We have always been preaching the 
advantages of leases and the wrong-headedness of Irish tenants who 
will not accept them. Will it be possible to maintain that of two 
adjoining estates with similar tenants, on one where the tenancies are 
yearly the tenants are to have the three F’s in full, on the other 
where leases have passed they are to have nothing ? 

As regards large tenants, though most of those in Ireland may 
come under the clause saving leases, the principle seems to remain 
that if any tenant, however large and however recent, should now 
be holding on from year to year, he acquires complete fixity and 
all the rest; and there is the example to English farmers who 
generally do hold from year to year. 

Coming now to the latter part of the Bill, the purchase clauses 
no doubt aim at what would be far the best solution of the whole 
question if general effect could be given to them. And they are 
also what may be called a sort of sugaring of the Bill to the palate of 
all parties in Ireland. All are inclined to praise that as the best 
part of it. I observe that the proposals of wise and moderate Irish- 
men almost always eventuate in a liberal subvention from the British 
Treasury ; and Mr. Parnell and his friends also much favour such an 
arrangement as a step preliminary to the complete self-government 
which is to follow. For all, then, the idea that, for the purpose of 
buying up estates voluntarily offered and allotting them to tenants, 
three eminent Irishmen are to be allowed to put their hands deep into 
British pockets has great charms. Iam afraid that they are rather too 
sanguine on the subject. Though, in some respects, the purchase 
clauses may seem somewhat dangerously without limit, still, as they 
now stand, they contain some very cautious provisions; and, if these 
are really acted up to, I do not think that, considering the long score 
of wrongs to Ireland, we can object. Not only must three-fourths 
of the tenants, both in number and in value, be willing and able 
to purchase their holdings, but (sect. 28) the Land Commission shall 
satisfy themselves, before purchasing an estate, that a re-sale can be 
effected wirHout Loss, and that the purchasers can work their 
holdings profitably. Moreover, to guard against what occurred 
in regard to many sales of Church lands (where the tenants merely 
used their privilege to assign over to a speculator), the tenants who 
purchase cannot re-sell till half of the advance is discharged, and 
cannot subdivide or sublet till the whole is paid. 

It is manifest that these conditions can be fulfilled only on very 
good estates with very good, solvent, and rent-paying tenants. Such 
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estates will hardly be got for less than twenty-five years’ purchase ; 
with Government in the market seeking for voluntary sales, more 
may not improbably be asked, but let us say twenty-five years’ pur- 
chase. The present rent would be then four per cent. on the 
purchase money. The tenants who purchase are to pay five per cent. 
on their purchases, for interest and sinking fund, to clear off in thirty- 
five years ; but as to the original money paid by the Commission there 
is to be added, before re-sale, enough to cover all expenses, all losses 
(and there inevitably must be losses) on the holdings which tenants 
are not willing to buy, and all other risks, in order to fulfil the condi- 
tions of re-sale without loss, the tenants who purchase must pay some- 
thing more than the five per cent., say five and a half or six per cent. 
instead of the present rent of four percent. In other words, in order 
that their children or grandchildren may become peasant proprietors, 
they must consent for their own lives to increase their present pay- 
ments by almost fifty per cent. This may be done to some extent in 
Ulster (where most of the Church lands were situated), but I confess 
to great doubts whether there are many estates out of Ulster where 
three-fourths of the tenants can and will do this. To say nothing, 
then, of the chance of home rule coming before the money is repaid, 
I am apprehensive that in regard to the purchase clauses one of two 
things will happen : if they are really acted up to strictly in their 
present form comparatively little advantage will be taken of them, 
and they will be little effectual; if they are modified to meet Irish 
demands, or the cautionary provisions are liberally and laxly con- 
strued, then we shall get into great pecuniary complications, and the 
re-sales will not be effected without loss. 

As I understand it, there is nothing new about the provision for 
advances to reclaim waste lands except the permission to advance 
money to companies. In this part of the Bill, both in regard to 
reclamation and to emigration, the Government seem to have greater 
faith in companies than most people have. If companies are found 
willing to spend their own money as well as that advanced to them, 
either to reclaim Irish bogs and mountains and settle small Irish 
farmers, or to carry impoverished Irish families to foreign lands, 
and they can give really sufficient security, by all means let them. 
I dare say we shall have the companies brought out by eager pro- 
moters and secretaries and directors; but except from motives of 
pure benevolence I confess I should not like to embark as a share- 
holder in such companies; and I should think there would be a good 
deal of difficulty about the security for the advances made to them, 
and the repayment, in case the enterprises are not financially suc- 
cessful. 

With respect to emigration the whole scheme is comprised in 
one single-clause section of the Bill (26), and I find it difficult to 
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believe that it could be worked without more elaboration ; it looks 
rather as if this section had been thrown in by way of after-thought. 
Setting aside the question whether with our ever-increasing demands 
for labour we can spare the Irish, I have no doubt whatever that if 
poor Irish families could be settled in America as successful and self- 
reliant agricultural colonists, that would be a great benefit to them. 
But are they likely to succeed in that capacity? I assume that we 
do not desire artificially to stimulate the emigration of the better 
class of Irish farmers, such as the energetic Ulsterman with twenty- 
five or thirty acres of tolerable land; the scheme is more designed 
to dispose of the poor people of the western coasts, who live in a way 
which seems to us most miserable, the men being migratory occa- 
sional labourers, and at home with their women and children untidy 
cultivators of small patches. 

I very much fear that there could hardly be worse materials for 
colonists in a hard climate; they never have been conspicuous in that 
way, and it may be doubted if they ever will. They have neither 
the habits of continuous energetic labour nor much agricultural skill 
and knowledge. They live and thrive as they do on account of . 
their singularly temperate climate on that west coast, with little 
frost in winter and no heats in summer. It is notorious that in all 
parts of America Irishmen are very apt to suffer much in health 
before they get acclimatised, and I can conceive no people less fitted 
to struggle on to independence in Manitoba (with its seven months 
of super-arctic winter and its five months of sub-tropical drought and 
heat) than these Western Irish. Since the system of making great 
grants to railways has put large tracts of land in America in the 
market, companies formed to acquire and dispose of it are numerous 
enough, but they want to deal with people with a little money. 
What I must say that I especially dislike is the proposal to advance 
money to the Government of Canada. It seemed to me that the 
proposal lately put forward by them was most excessively one-sided. 
They offered the iand it is true, but for months past we have all 
been deluged with touting advertisements sent out by the Canadian 
Government to attract to Manitoba, &c., settlers to whom they offerland 
on the usual homestead terms—that, therefore, is no special concession. 
But they coolly propose that we should bear aut the cost and risk of 
sending out Irish families, and should guarantee them against any 
burden from any who may be thrown on their hands, they, who 
want the settlers, not contributing one farthing, but only giving 
management and advice. To my view nothing can be more unsatisfac- 
tory than such political relations as those which subsist between this 
country and Canada. I would not make sacrifices to keep the Irish 
under the British flag there. I do not even see that there is any 
mention of security for loans advanced for emigration to Colonial 
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Governments. If there is difficulty how are we to get our money 
back? I do not like this at all. If we are decided to aid emigra- 
tion, I believe it would be better to do it in the old-fashioned way 
by giving free passages and something in hand to people willing to 
go, and then letting them choose a career for themselves. 

It will be seen that I think the former part of the Bill far more 
important and valuable than the latter. Despite the double owner- 
ship, I hope that very great benefits may flow from the settlement 
of the relations between landlord and tenant on the principles now 
proposed. True, it would be better to get rid of the double ownership ; 
but that can be done only by either confiscating or paying for the 
rights of the landlords, and we are not at present prepared to do 
either. In this world we must take things stage by stage. The 
first stage in this matter is completely to disentangle and make clear 
the respective rights and claims of landlord and tenant; that, I hope, 
may now be done. The next stage—to commute and get rid of one 
of the co-proprietors—may follow another day. 

Of the present proposed settlement I will only again say that I 
think it might be better if, instead of such general provisions with 
such considerable exceptions, it could be more clearly laid down that 
certain tenants have what we call in India a right of occupancy at a 
fair rent, while those not entitled to this privilege would be distinctly 
relegated to the class of contract tenancies. It might be better that 
the two classes should not be intermixed, and that the suscepti- 
bilities of English landlords should not be excited more than can be 
helped. The right of occupancy being settled, it would still remain 
to settle the fair rent; that is the crucial question on which all 
depends. I hope that by tact and firmness an equitable settlement 
may be made. Whether that will satisfy both parties or either 
party is of course the doubtful question. We must hope for the 
best. 

Grorce CamrseELL. 
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I'noveu the extant Latin classics are but a small part of the whole 
literature of Rome and its provinces, and absolutely insignificant in 
comparison with the vast multitude of books which modern Europe 
has produced, they are extensive enough to be very seldom traversed 
with any completeness by a reader. The field of study is narrowed 
by academical requirements, for study of the classics apart from 
academical requirements can hardly be said to exist. Even the 
great writers are read only in part. How few are the scholars who 
have read, for instance, through the forty-five books of Livy, or the 
Epistles of Cicero, or even the Annals of Tacitus!’ Writers who 
are not in the first rank are almost entirely neglected. Examiners 
make an occasional excursion into Lucan, or Statius, or Claudian, or 
Ausonius, to obtain what they are certain to find, pieces of “ unseen ”’ 
Latin for their papers; but to the ordinary scholar these writers are 
but names. And in no case is this neglect more complete than in 
that of Statius. Time was when he was ranked as next to Virgil; 
when one self-opinionated scholar (the elder Scaliger) even put him 
at the head of the writers of Roman epic. In more recent times he 
has been translated and edited in this country. Now it is difficult 
to find any one who claims even a superficial acquaintance with him. 
Yet there are reasons why his poetry will repay some amount of 
study. 

In the first place, he claims our attention as a genuine product of 
the imperial system. The authors of the Ciceronian period shared a 
political life which, for all its tumults and corruptions, was not 
wanting in interest and vigour; and the chief of the Augustan 
writers show plainly enough in the midst of the adulation which 
disfigures their pages that they had breathed in their youth the 
atmosphere of liberty. And even in days when the living tradition of 
freedom must long since have ceased, there were those who handed on 
the sacred fire. Tacitus and Juvenal, and we may, perhaps, add 
Lucan and the Younger Pliny, were survivals of an extinct political 
system. But Statius and Martial were true children of the Empire. 
They were born within the cage, and, unlike some of the nobler of 
their fellow-captives, never beat their wings against the bars. They 
are mansueti, tame to the hand. They acknowledge with a sickening 
servility of gratitude the caresses of a master that was one of the 
most brutal and degraded of mankind. And their literary style 


(1) Iam told—I do not know with what truth—that Horace is now little read at 
Oxford. It is to be hoped that the schoolmaster will never allow him to be forgotten. 
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represents with an instructive fidelity the vices of the social and 
political system which they were contented to accept. 

In the next place, the age of Statius in its literary aspect bears a 
remarkable resemblance to our own. The great public of readers 
which has made literature independent of patronage did not indeed 
exist. It may almost be said to be the product of this century. But 
there was a large class, just as there is in the London of to-day, 
which had leisure and means, and at least a superficial cultivation. 
In this class there was a very considerable literary activity, increased 
by the almost complete extinction of political life. The writers, 
perhaps, bore an undue proportion to the readers, though there were 
readers enough to make the cheap multiplication of books an im- 
portant and remunerative trade. And there was an institution which 
in a way supplied the place which the publisher now fills as a 
middleman between the author and the public. The recitation or 
public reading gave the historian, dramatist, or poet an opportunity 
of canvassing the opinions of the cultivated class. It was often, 
no doubt, a vexation and a weariness, though in this, as in other 
things, we must make a large deduction from the vigorous invec- 
tives of the satirists; but it supplied an actual want, and did 
something to satisfy a taste to which the cumbrous and awkward 
writing of the day—only to be appreciated by comparing an uncial 
manuscript with a printed book—can have been but an imperfect 
gratification. On the whole, it is certainly true that literature in 
Rome was, for a period which we may calculate at about a century 
and a half, beginning with the accession of Augustus and ending 
with the death of Trajan, in a state of activity which can only 
be paralleled in the Athens of the fifth and fourth centuries, and in 
the Europe of to-day. 

It is to a date somewhat later than the middle of this period, 
about 61 a.p., that we must assign the birth of P. Papinius Statius. 
Velia and Naples contended for the distinction of having been his 
birthplace. It is probable that he was a native of the first town, 
and transferred in early boyhood to the second, where his father 
certainly exercised the profession of a rhetorician and schoolmaster. 
His family claimed to be of some distinction, but it was poor, and 
had been compelled to drop for its children the usual badge of noble 
birth, the purple-edged robe and golden bulla. The elder Statius 
was what would now be called an improvisatore, and repeatedly won 
the prizes for verse at gatherings both in Italy and Greece. This 
success was equivalent to the university distinctions which nowadays 
commend young scholars to the patrons of educational preferment ; 
and the versifier became the master of a famous school, frequented 
by the well-born youth of the neighbourhood, and even of Rome. 
It is interesting to find among the subjects of their studies, first of 
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all, the history of their own country; then the great Greek classics ; 
and to note that prosody and versification were not neglected. Reli- 
gious instruction was given in the shape of special teaching addressed 
to future flamens and augurs; the Salii learnt how to carry their 
sacred shields, and the keepers of the Sibylline Books the history of 
their mysterious charge—if not the secret of how it was to be 
manipulated. We may suppose that relaxation was found in the 
practical instruction of a class of Luperci—devotees of the foster- 
mother of Rome—the strokes of whose lash, as they ran naked 
through the city, were supposed to give the hope of offspring to 
despairing wives. The puvils, we read, learnt how to administer the 
blow by first feeling it; and the fear which, as the younger Statius 
tells us, they felt, proved the practical skill of the instructor. 

The young Statius had thus the advantage of noble schoolfellows. 
Of “our young flock” he says :— 


‘‘One bears o’er Spain a delegated sway, 
And one o’er regions of the rising day ; 
The restless Parthian this in bounds restrains, 
This Pontus rules, or Asia’s fertile plains.” 


The most distinguished of them all was the future Emperor Domi- 
tian. But others rose to high place in the State. Some of these 
doubtless became the patrons of later days. Meanwhile he seems 
to have profited by his father’s instruction. The polite learning of a 
Roman consisted mainly in an intimate acquaintance with the mytho- 
logy of Greece; and the Thebaid bristles, not a little to the weari- 
ness of a modern reader, with this kind of erudition. His education 
complete, he naturally went to seek his fortune, as a man of letters, 
in the capital. His time was chiefly given to the composition of his 
great epic, The Thebaid—which occupied him, as he tells us himself, 
for twelve years; but he also wrote from time to time some occasional 
pieces to which he gave the name of Sy/vw, and which are to us by 
far the most interesting portion of his literary remains. The name 
seems to/have had a twofold signification; Quintilian uses the word 
in the singular of something like an improvisation, a rough produc- 
tion, given out on the spur of the moment, which might be corrected 
and polished at leisure ; and Aulus Gellius, in the plural, of a collec- 
tion of miscellaneous poems which might be compared to a forest 
containing trees of all kinds and sizes. The Sylve were written to 
order—not exactly improvised, but composed with a speed of which 
the poet has taken pains to inform his readers. Such at least was 
commonly the case, for some bear the marks of more careful prepara- 
tion. The first piece in the first book celebrates the dedication of a 
colossal equestrian statue of Domitian. It had to be delivered, says 
the writer, on the morrow of the festival. The second is an ode on 
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the marriage of Stella, a poet of Patavium, and Violantilla. Statius 
appeals to the bridegroom to bear him witness that it was finished 
two days after it had been ordered. It was a bold venture, he says, 
with something between a boast and an excuse, for it consists of two 
hundred and seventy-two hexameters. Manlius Vopiscus gave a 
commission for a description of his villa at Tibur, and had it executed 
at a length of a hundred and ten lines in a single day ; and Claudius 
Etruscus, son of a wealthy freedman of the Emperor, had sixty- 
five verses composed in honour of the new baths which he had 
built while the poet was dining with him. The last piece celebrates 
an entertainment which on the first day of the feast of the Saturnalia 
the Emperor had given to the people. It claims to have been 
written on the spot, and might have extended beyond the limits of 
the hundred and odd lines which it contains, if the poet had not 
yielded, he tells us, to the copiousness and potency of the Emperor’s 
wine. The dedications, written, it must be confessed, in very in- 
different prose, which are prefixed to the five books of the Sylva 
repeat the same explanation or excuse of hasty composition. Of these 
poems there are thirty-two in all. I have already drawn from one 
of them, the elegy on his father, some particulars of his family and 
education. The fifth of the third book also contains some interest- 
ing personal details. It is addressed to his wife, and is occupied 
with an earnest entreaty that she will consent to leave Rome and 
return with him to Naples. We learn from it that the lady’s name 
was Claudia, that she was the widow of a musician, and, by inference, 
that she was older than the poet, as she was the mother by her first 
husband of a daughter, who was old enough to have been married and 
widowed. He reminds her of her sympathy with him in his work, 
her delight at the three prizes for poetry which he had gained at the 
yearly Games at Alba, and her vexation at his defeat in the more 
important quinquennial festival of the Capitol. He says— 
‘** You caught the sound with ever-watchful ear 

When from my lips the meditated verse 

In doubtful murmurs fell; you only knew 

My secret toil, and with your growing years 

Grew in my hand the tale of leaguered Thebes.” 
He does not fear for her the temptations of Rome. That boast he 
will make, nor care though Nemesis herself should hear him. If he 
had been Ulysses his Penelope would have flatly refused her suitors 
without the subterfuge of a web woven by day and unwoven at night. 
But surely she must prefer Naples to Rome. If she had no other 
reason she must have one to which he skilfully appeals. She must 
wish to see her widowed daughter find a second husband ; beautiful 
and young, a graceful dancer, and with her father’s musical genius, 
she would be certain to find suitors at Naples. Vesuvius has not 
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done so much mischief as to have caused a lack of eligible sons-in- 
law. He is very eloquent on the attractions of the place. 


‘* Mild are our winters, and our summers cool, 


Nor vexed by storms the idle sea that laves 

Our peaceful shores. Here Leisure sits at ease, 
Calm in unbroken rest and rounded sleep. 

Our streets no tumult know; no angry strife 
Needs Law for arbiter, but equal right 

Each deals to each, nor needs the sword of power. 
Why tell of gorgeous squares and splendid streets, 
Temples, and long arcades, with pillars set 
Innumerable, and that vast double bulk, 

The roofed theatre here, the open there ?” 


It was this poem that probably suggested the story, for which we 
have no other authority, that the poet, disgusted with his defeat at 
the Capitol, retired finally from Rome. The last piece of the Sylve 
is a lament over a little child, the son of a slave, whom he had bred 
and adopted. Readers of Martial will remember more than one 
piece of exquisite pathos, in which a similar love is lamented; and 
they will hardly think that Statius, who is in truth somewhat stilted 
and cumbrous in his expressions, has equalled his contemporary. 
The piece is unfinished; so also is the prose preface to the book ; 
and so is the epic, the Achilleid, which he began as soon as The 
Thebaid was completed. Some commentator tells us that grief for 
the child’s death hastened the poet’send. Iam inclined to think that 
the silence of the younger Pliny favours the supposition that the poet 
died before the end of Domitian’s reign. 96 is the year com- 
monly given as the last of his life. If so, he met with the usual 
fate of Roman poets, and passed away in the prime of his life. 

Some of the other poems may be briefly described. The descrip- 
tion of Domitian’s entertainment before mentioned gives a curious 
picture of the profuse expenditure by which the Emperors kept the 
Roman mob in good humour. It began with a shower of fruits and 
sweatmeats, walnuts, and figs, and dates, and other dainties, which 
it is not, easy to identify. Then came the feast itself. Populace, 
knights, senators dined together; the Emperor himself. ‘“ What 
worshipper could ask,” cries the poet, “ nay, what god could promise 
such a boon? The Emperor himself shared our meal.’”’ No Roman 
entertainment could be complete without bloodshed : the speciality 
provided on this occasion was a gladiatorial combat of dwarfs, The 
adulation of which we have here a specimen disfigures in its grossest 
form the poetry of Statius. The second piece of the fourth book is 
an elaborate thanksgiving to Domitian for having accorded to him 
the privilege cf a seat at his table. The theme transcends his 
powers. If he combined the gifts of a Homer and a Virgil, he could 
not do justice toit. ‘I seem to sit at meat among the stars in the 
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company of Jove, and to take the wine-cup from the Trojan boy. 
Can it be true that I lie here and look on thee, O Ruler of the 
Earth, great Father of a conquered world, the hope of men, the care 
of gods? Is it—can it be mine to look upon that face amidst the 
dishes and the wine, to look and yet to live?’ But perhaps the 
most extravagant flattery that ever was written is to be found in the 
next poem, the Via Domitiana. One of the branches of the great 
Appian Road, that which led to Cume and Puteoli, had been injured 
by the inundations of the Vulturnus. Domitian had caused it to 
be repaired, had raised it, and paved it with stone. Statius breaks 
into a rapture of praise. The friend of peace and terrible in war, 
he is more kindly and more powerful than Nature. ‘“ Wert thou the 
ruler of the starry heavens, thou, India, wouldst be watered with un- 
grudging showers, Libya would be rich in streams, and Hamus would 
be warm,” And the object of this extravagant adulation was not 
the magnificent figure of a Julius or an Augustus, but a miserable 
creature like Domitian, the very embodiment of cruelty and caprice. 

It is refreshing to turn to a nobler strain in what is, perhaps, the 
best of the Sylva, the Genethliacon Lucani. The author of the 
Pharsalia had been one of the latest victims of Nero; his widow, 
Polla Argentaria, seems to have been a patroness of the poet, who, 
happening to be her guest on the occasion of her husband’s birth- 
day, was commanded thus to celebrate his memory. I have Englished 
what is perhaps the finest passage :— 


‘* Here on the blest Elysian shore, 
Thy blameless spirit evermore 

Haunteth the quiet groves of light, 
Where, listening to thy stately song, 

The heroes of Pharsalia’s fight, 
Catos and Pompeys, round thee throng. 

No dark Tartarean shades affright 
Thy noble soul; which, far away, 

Can hear the awful scourges smite 
The cowering shapes of guilt, and gaze 
Where Nero sees with pale dismay 
His mother’s vengeful torches blaze.” 


In passing on to the poet’s great work, his Thebais, an epic poem 
in twelve books, or the story of the Siege of Thebes by the Seven 
Chiefs, we come upon the only contemporary notice of him that 
exists. ‘Men love,” says Juvenal in his seventh satire, “to hear 
that charming voice, the strains of the favourite Thebaid, when 
Statius has promised a reading, and delighted the city; so keen the 
pleasure with which he touches and subdues all hearts, so great the 
favour with which the multitude hears him; and yet, though the 
benches have been broken down by listening crowds, the poet starves 
till he sells to Paris his Agave, his unread play.” Some critics have 
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detected in this notice a disparaging tone, which I do not myself, 
I confess, perceive. We may infer, perhaps, that the words seem to 
imply a treat which was given on more than one occasion, and that 
the Thebais was read in instalments. Of the Agave, a play on the 
same subject, it is to be presumed, as the Bacche of Euripides, we 
have no other knowledge, except it be the possible suggestion that 
the merits of the poetry were enhanced by the pleasant elocution of 
the reader. 

It must be confessed that Statius was not very happy in the choice 
of a subject. The subject of an epic is, indeed, always a difficulty. 
Virgil had been singularly fortunate in finding a great legendary 
theme with which he had been able to associate a genuine national 
interest. ‘Tanta molis erat Romanam condere gentem,” had been 
the key-note of his song; and it was a worthy employment of his 
genius to keep to the height of that great argument. But such 
subjects do not present themselves more than once or twice in a 
millennium. Great historical themes there were; but Statius had 
before him the Punica of Silvius Italicus and the Pharsalia of Lucan, 
and must have been aware that neither was a success. The military 
exploits of Domitian were insignificant, and could not be made to 
bear anything more serious than the treatment which Statius gave 
to them in the occasional compositions which were crowned at the 
annual festival of Alba. The story of Thebes was at least safe, and 
Statius could not offend the susceptibilities of a jealous tyrant by 
selecting it. 

A critic whose judgment on any matters concerning Roman litera- 
ture is worthy of special respect has given it as his opinion that the 
Thebaid is the most “ perfect in form and argument’”’ of ancient 
epics. This completeness is indisputable; but it is the completeness 
of a faultless academical exercise, not of a work of original genius. 
He is careful not to omit any of the remarkable scenes, the action, or 
the episodes by which his predecessors had adorned or diversified 
their poems. But his adaptations and imitations are certainly not 
‘ felicitous., They are often wanting in taste and propriety. They 
sometimes fall into the unpardonable fault of being ludicrous. 

To take an instance. The high-wrought pathos and horror of the 
later books of the Iliad are relieved by the lighter interest of the 
Funeral Games of Patroclus, and Virgil with consummate art inter- 
poses a similar episode between the two supreme efforts of his genius, 
the story of the Love of Dido and the Visit to the Dwellings of the 
Dead. Statius, of course, must follow these illustrious predecessors, 
and devotes the sixth book of his epic to describing the funeral 
games with which the Argive army does honour to the memory of 
Archemorus. Dryden in his preface to his translation of the Auneid 
sharply criticizes this arrangement, and his criticism seems to be 
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perfectly just. The circumstances have a distinct air of absurdity 
about them. The Argive army on its march to Thebes is reduced 
to the greatest straits for want of water. They fall in with 
Hypsipyle, the famous Queen of Lemnos, who is nursing the infant 
son of Lycurgus of Nemea. She guides them to a stream, and the 
child, whom she has laid down upon the grass, is bitten during her 
absence by a serpent, and dies of the wound. The Argives console 
the father and her by a celebration of funeral games. It is this 
that calls forth—and not, it must be allowed, without reason—the 
ridicule of Dryden, who takes occasion to remark that this vaunted 
poem throughout is noted for want of conduct and propriety. The 
defence put forward by one of the translators of Statius that the 
episode is intended to relieve the gloomier scenes of the poem is 
beside the point, which is not the legitimacy of the episode, but the 
time of introducing it. It might be urged with more force that if 
the poet had, like Homer, reserved the games to the last, he would 
have had no person of distinction to enter for the competitions, as 
six out of his seven heroes would have disappeared. But he has 
certainly had recourse to a clumsy and ludicrous expedient. 

He is scarcely more happy in his imitation of another of the 
famous scenes of the Iliad. There is no picture which the poet has 
touched with a more consummate grace and tenderness than that 
of Helen when she stands on the walls of Troy, and inquires the 
names of the great chieftains of the besieging host. In the Thebaid 
we have a similar scene, where Antigone surveys on the battlements 
of Thebes the advancing host of the Argives, and hears from her 
grandfather’s charioteer their names and exploits. The imitation 
was itself sanctioned by the rules of literary art as antiquity under- 
stood them ; but its execution is a deplorable failure. Instead of the 
few broad and simple strokes of Homer’s picture we have a multitude 
of tedious details, in which Statius displays, as usual, his extensive 
knowledge of geography and legend, but which are wholly wanting 
in picturesqueness and interest. And when he introduces one or 
two longer narratives, these are curiously inappropriate to the occa- 
sion, the last things in the world that an old retainer would have 
told to a young princess of the house. 

In the same book we have an opportunity of comparing the poet 
with his great Roman predecessor in the treatment of the machinery 
of his epic. All will remember the incident by which the peace is 
broken between the subjects of King Latinus and the Trojan 
strangers; how the Fury throws the tame deer of Silvia into the way 
of Iulus as he is hunting in the wood. It is a graceful and natural 
contrivance. We cannot say the same of Statius’s adaptation of it. 
For the deer we have a couple of tigers, which are commonly so 
gentle that they wander harmless about the plain, but which the 
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Fury so enrages by a touch of her lash that they bound into the 
midst of the Argive host and tear two chieftains to pieces. 
Wounded by a shower of arrows they drag themselves back to the 
walls of the city to die, and the Thebans, who surely must have been 
aware that they were animals of uncertain disposition, and not 
unlikely to give some provocation, are wrought to incontrollable fury 
by the sight. 

These instances might be multiplied indefinitely. If any one 
wishes to measure Statius by the standard of Homer, let him com- 
pare in detail (for my space does not permit me to do more than give 
the reference) the exploits of Hippomedon in the Ismarus in the 
Ninth Book of the Thebaid with the parallel passage in the Iliad 
which describes Achilles in the Simois. 

The critic whom I have already quoted compares Statius to a 
miniature-painter whom the breath of a patron or some peculiar mis- 
apprehension of his own power has set on the production of a great 
historical picture. His great merit is in his style. That style has 
its faults—the faults of his age, an age which had lost its purity of 
taste. They are the faults, too, which we naturally expect to find 
in a writer who was conscious that his material was defective, that 
his subject had a conventional rather than a genuine interest, and 
who sought to make up for this want by the splendour of his 
expression. In that effort he succeeded, as far perhaps as it was 
possible for any man to succeed—far enough to show that he was a 
man of real poetical genius. His continual attempt to be effective 
produces the impression of laborious and awkward effort. He must 
often, in consequence, have been obscure to his own countrymen ; 
he is certainly very difficult to us. But the splendour and bril- 
liancy are there, and they sometimes make themselves felt with the 
happiest effect. 

In description he is particularly happy, a point in which he exhibits 
an approach to modern habits of thought and expression which is 
more or less characteristic of his contemporaries of the Silver Age. 
In my first specimen of his manner I have the advantage of using the 
translation of the First Book of the Thebaid which Alexander Pope 
made at twelve years of age, and which some years afterwards he 
found “better than he expected,’ and “ gave it some corrections.” 
It is a description of Mercury :— 

‘The god obeys, and to his feet applies 
Those golden wings that cut the yielding skies ; 
His ample hat his beamy locks o’erspread, 
And veil’d the starry glories of his head! 
He seiz’d the wand that causes sleep to fly, 
Or in soft slumber seals the wakeful eye ; 
That drives the dead to dark Tartarean coasts, 
Or back to life compels the wandering ghosts. 


Thus, thro’ the parting clouds the son of May 
Wings on the whistling winds his rapid way; 
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Now smoothly steers thro’ air his equal flight ; 
Now springs aloft, and tow’rs the ethereal height ; 
Then wheeling down the steep of heaven he flies, 
And draws a radiant girdle o'er the skies.” 


And here is another of the storms through which Polynices makes 
his way to Argos :— 


‘* At once the rushing winds, with warning sound, 
Burst from the /Zolian caves, and rend the ground, 
With equal rage their airy quarrel try, 

And win by turns the kingdom of the sky ; 

But with a thicker night black Auster shrouds 

The heavens, and drives in heaps the rolling clouds, 
From whose dark womb a rattling tempest pours, 
Which the cold north congeals to haily showers. 
From rock to rock the thunder roars aloud, 

And broken lightnings flash from every cloud. 

Now smokes with showers, the misty mountains sound, 
And floated fields lie undistinguished round. 

Th’ Heraclian streams with headlong fury run, 

And Erasinus rolls a deluge on; 

The foaming Lerna spreads above its bounds, 

And spreads its ancient poisons o’er the grounds ; 
Where late was dust, now rapid torrents play, 

Rush through the mounds, and bear the dams away : 
Old limbs of trees, from crackling forests torn, 

Are whirled in air, and on the winds are borne.” 


For the other versions I can only claim the merit that they are as 


faithful as I could make them. Here is a description of the Palace 
of Sleep :-— 


‘* Beyond the cloudy chamber of the Night, 
And the far Athiop’s land, a forest stands, 
Whose gloom no star of heaven can pierce. Below, 
Deep in the mountain’s side, a cavern yawns 
With awful jaws. There Sleep hath set his halls, 
And Nature in her mood of sloth hath built 
The House of Careless Ease. Deep-shadowed Rest 
And dull Oblivion by the threshold crouch, 
And Indolence with slow unwatchful eyes, 
And Leisure in the porch and Silence sits, 
Speechless with folded wings. ‘There never sounds 
Wild wind, or rustling bough, or cry of bird. 
Mute are the seas, though all the shores be loud 
With crash of billows, and the thunders sleep 
In voiceless skies. The river, as he flows, 
Gliding through cayernous rocks, deep sunk, is still ; 
Black are the herds about the banks, and all 
Couched low upon the grass. The year’s new growth 
Is withered in its spring, and every herb 
Crushed down by some dark influence to earth. 

Within the hall the Fire-god’s craft had wrought 

Sleep in a thousand figures. There he stood, 
Crowned Pleasure at his side, and then with Toil, 
That bowed his head to rest; and now was seen 
Comrade of wine or love, or lay, a sight 
Guiltless of sorrow, side by side with death.” 
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Here he challenges Ovid, who deals with the same subject in the 
Ninth Book of the Metamorphoses. 

Nor is he powerful only in description. When his subject per- 
mits he can be natural and pathetic. We may find proof of this in 
a passage which describes how Atalanta, the mother of Partheno- 
pus, is visited with signs of her son’s approaching death, and in 
another where the dying hero sends his last message of farewell to 
his mother :— 


‘Then, after sleep, by shapes of dread oppressed, 
Barefoot, in mourner’s fashion, and with hair 
Loose streaming in the wind, ere dawn of day, 
She sought cold flowing Ladon, if his stream 
Haply might purge the trouble of her brain. 

For all the watches of the night had crept 

Smitten with nameless terror, while she saw 

Spoils of the chase, her gifts to Dian’s shrine, 

Slip from the walls, or seemed to wander lost 

In some strange place of tombs, from woods remote 
And the fair Dryad troop, or eager watched 

The triumph of return, the warrior train, 

The spear, the shield, the war-horse, but himself, 
For all her watching, saw not.” 


This is the farewell :— 


‘**T perish; haste, my Dorceus, comfort her, 
Saddest of mothers, who, if love and care 
Have aught of true prevision, knows to-day, 
By dream or evil sign, this fatal chance. 
But yet with artifice of kindly fraud 
Keep her in long suspense of hope and fear, 
Nor take her unprepared, nor when she holds 
Arrow or spear in hand; and, driven to speak, 
Then speak these words for me: ‘ As I have sown, 
My mother, so I reap; a foolish boy, 
Unheeding thy command, I seized my arms, 
And spurned at peace, nor spared thy tender heart. 
Weep not, be rather angry, and let wrath 
Sting thee to life. Thy fears at least are past ; 
No more from high Lyczeus wilt thou watch, 
On every sound intent, and eager-eyed, 
To mark the dust-cloud of my homeward march. 
On the bare earth, death-cold, I lie; and thou 
Not here to close dim eye and gasping mouth. 
But take, O desolate mother,’ and he held 
A ringlet to the knife, ‘ this little lock— 
Ah me! what wrath I had in days of old 
When thou wouldst comb it—take this little lock, 
Of all that was thy son this little lock, 
For this must serve for burial. But forbid, 
If at my funeral games some clumsy hand 
Abuse my arrows, and my dogs of chase, 
Dear comrades, they have served me, let them rest.’ ” 


Though we find, as I have said, but one contemporary notice of 
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Statius, there is a fairly continuous catena of testimonies to his 
merit, beginning with Servius, the great Virgilian commentator of 
the fifth century, and Sidonius Apollinaris, the poetical bishop. 
Like Virgil and Lucan, he kept his place as a popular author, so far 
as any authors were popular, during the darkest times; nor did he 
need, like most of the great classics, to be, so to speak, resuscitated 
at the revival of letters. The most interesting notice of him is the 
well-known passage in the Purgatory of Dante. In the Twenty- 
first Canto Dante and Virgil are overtaken on their upward journey 
by a spirit who, after some questioning, reveals himself as the 
poet Statius, and who hears from Dante with the utmost reverence 
. the name of his guide. He explains that he has been confined in 
the sixth circle, not for avarice, but, as the Purgatory seems to be 
arranged according to the Aristotelian philosophy of virtue being a 
mean, for its opposite extreme of extravagance, a vice with which, 
an influence somewhat unfair to the whole race of poets, he is credited 
on the strength of Juvenal’s statement of his poverty. The famous 
eclogue addressed to Pollio, ‘‘ Magnus ab integro sectorum nascitur 
ordo,”’ had turned his mind to accept the Christian faith, though 
his conversion had been long kept secret—an act of cowardice and 
lukewarmness for which he had been punished by many centuries of 
Purgatory. Now happier than his master—who, having died before 
the era of Christ, had with his fellow-poets of Greece and Rome 
been hopelessly relegated to Hell, though but to its outermost circle, 
he is on his way, his expiation complete, to the home of Paradise. 

The bibliography of Statius is not large. He occupies not more 
than thirty pages in the catalogue of the British Museum, while 
Ovid fills two volumes. The editio princeps appeared in 1470. The 
edition executed for the Delphin series was so bad that by one of 
the paradoxes of book-collecting it has become exceedingly valuable. 
The mass of it was sold as waste paper, and the few copies that got 
into circulation have now achieved the crowning merit of rarity. 
The standard English edition of Statius is that of Markland, which 
appeared in 1728. In Valpy’s variorum edition Statius occupies 
four volumes. We can hardly expect to see him edited again—unless, 
indeed, if I may even hint at such a thing without seeming hope- 
lessly frivolous to my scientific friends, the publication of unremu- 
nerative editions of the classics should be brought within the scope 
of the endowment of research. 


ALFRED CHURCH. 














ENGLISH AND EASTERN HORSES. 
PART I.—EASTERN HORSES. 


THERE is a general impression, which has gained, if not strength, 
at leasta better chance of getting itself attended to since the death of 
Admiral Rous—an impression, I mean, that if we continue to breed 
in the same slovenly and short-sighted manner as has been common 
for many years past, Frenchmen, Germans, and Americans will, each 
and all of them, give us the go-by, and the pre-eminence of our 
English blood-stock become a thing of the past. ; 

The influence of the Admiral at Newmarket was very great during 
his lifetime ; and he was such an optimist in racing matters, that if 
the winner of the Derby had been defeated over the Cup course at 
Ascot a fortnight afterwards by a donkey, he would have attributed 
the defeat by no means to any degradation of our actual runners, 
but rather to a sudden and miraculous improvement in the rising 
generation of asses. So long, therefore, as he continued “ monarch”’ 
of the turf, and of all the handicaps “ which he surveyed,” we, 
laudatores temporis acti, could never obtain a hearing. 

The doubts and questionings, however, which he tried to satisfy— 
or if not to satisfy, at any rate to silence—are now again in full 
operation. Such being the case, the high pretensions put forward 
some years ago by Captain Upton on behalf of Arabians in general, 
and the Darley Arabian in particular, followed up as they have been 
by Mr. Blunt’s article in the Nineteenth Century, invite those who have 
looked into such things to re-examine the whole subject very carefully. 
I must say at the outset (because I think both Captain Upton and 
Mr. Blunt open to many criticisms of detail) that I sympathize 
strongly with these gentlemen in their wish to refresh and re- 
organize our present breeds by a fresh infusion of Eastern blood, and 
believe that the scheme devised by Mr. Blunt is likely to be attended 
with excellent general results, though I do not think his Eastern 
colts will distinguish themselves at Epsom or Doncaster just yet. It 
is true that there are other methods, to which I, having similar 
objects before me, should resort in preference (I will mention 
them by-and-by). Still there can be no reason why distinct 
experiments, when perfectly compatible with each other, should not 
be tried at the same time; only Captain Upton and Mr. Blunt must 
really “‘ moderate the rancour” of their philo-Arabism, and survey 
the whole question fairly and impartially. 

The English thoroughbred horse, who, as a galloping machine, is still 
far superior to such Arabs as are brought against him, is not wholly 
of Arabian origin; nor are his excellencies attributable to Yemen 
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alone. He is compounded, to speak roughly, of Anatolian elements, 
of Barb elements, and of Arab elements, introduced in the order here 
given; and it is to the Barb element that I should assign the largest 
and most important share in his gradual development. If the horse 
styled the Godolphin Arabian (probably to distinguish him from the 
Godolphin Barb, a horse undoubtedly from Morocco, belonging to 
Lord Godolphin at the same time) came, as was then supposed, from 
Morocco to France in the first instance, the precedence of North 
Africa does not admit of a question. If, on the other hand, there 
is in existence a manuscript note proving him to be a Jelfan Arabian, 
as we learn from the paper in the Nineteenth Century, Mr. Blunt 
doubles, or rather quadruples, the strength of his case; but this 
manuscript note, whether it was written by the Paris costermonger 
out of whose cart the horse was bought for thirty shillings, or by 
the thief who stole him, as was supposed at the time—that is, some 
hundred and fifty years ago—out of the royal stables, is rather hard 
of digestion. 

As we have said, both the Turk and the Barb came before the Arab 
in point of time; but, out of deference to Mr. Blunt, we will discuss 
his pets first. 

Neither he nor Captain Upton seems to be sufficiently aware of the 
fact that during the forty-nine years that intervened between 
Childers and Eclipse, many men of high rank and large fortunes did 
their very best to seek out the finest Arabs anywhere within reach, 
and that in consequence Arabs claiming high character were intro- 
duced in scores. Besides which, instead of finding consorts among 
wretches not worth sending to an expensive English sire, these im- 
ported stallions were mated with the very best mares in the country. 
Narcissus, for instance, by Wilson’s Arabian, who defeated in his day 
such antagonists as Flyflax, Pangloss, Dumplin (a winner of the 
whip at Newmarket), and lastly the renowned Engineer, was out of 
a sister to Woodpecker’s dam. Now Woodpecker has been pro- 
nounced, and not without a show of reason, to be the best-bred horse 
in the Stud-Book. Signal, also, by the Damascus Arabian (foaled only 
a year before Eclipse), who won fourteen races out of nineteen over all 
sorts of courses, was also very high bred on the female side, his 
mother being a Cade mare, much the same in blood as the dam of 
Narcissus. Nay, what is still more striking, the famous Cypron, 
from whom we derive Hollyhock, Dumplin, Protector, Sejanus, and, 
above all, Herod—perhaps the most important horse in our turf 
annals—produced Princess to the superb Northumberland Arabian— 
a pearl of great price, hunted up by the Earl of that generation 
with as much zeal as the woman in Voltaire’s tale hunted up the 
basilisk. (I cannot help pointing out to Captain Upton that 
Princess had very little merit, nor was a colt by Snap, of the Darley 
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Arabian line, any better. The Stud-Book shows clearly, in the 
meantime, that in neither of these cases can Cypron be held respon- 
sible for the failure.) These numberless Arabs were no doubt of 
considerable value when they were introduced, and traces of high 
quality, derived from them, are perhaps discernible in such horses as 
the much-enduring Longwaist by Whalebone, and Laurel—if not 
the best, certainly the stoutest and soundest of the great Blacklock 
clan, who were connected, the first with Wilson’s, the second with 
the Damascus Arabian; but still they none of them produced any 
appreciable effect upon the general mass of our blood-stock, and they 
left, as they found, the second or modern turf empire portioned out 
among the descendants of the Byerly Turk, the Darley Arabian, and 
the Godolphin horse from Morocco—if from Morocco he came. 
The Darley Arabian retains (his certain male descendants having 
ceased to carry on the line here’) two principal claims upon our 
gratitude : first, as the ancestor of Cypron; and secondly, as the 
sire, if he were the sire, of Bartlett’s Childers, the reputed brother 
of Flying Childers, and the actual progenitor of Eclipse. That 
Bartlett’s Childers was own brother to Flying Childers I do not be- 
lieve ; that he was got by the Darley Arabian is probable enough, 
though the evidence thereof is unsatisfactory (see Stwd-Book, vol. i. 
p. 420). There is, in truth, something ridiculous in citing vague 
‘gentlemen of honour”’ to prove this point, instead of applying to the 
contemporary Squire Childers, or the contemporary Squire Childers’s 
stud groom, or even to Bartlett himself, who was running horses, 
unless I am mistaken, in 1735 ; whereas Mr. Cheney’s “ gentlemen of 
honour” responded, the Stud-Book tells us, to his appeal in 1727. 
Besides which no explanation is given, as in the case of Snake and 
other sires of celebrity, why his owner never even tried to train the 
one brother of the most marvellous running horse that ever was foaled. 
How weak this filiation of Bartlett’s Childers was felt to be I think 
may be discerned from the hesitating attempt to insinuate that 
Shakspeare, an undoubted male descendant of the Darley, and not 
Marske, was the true sire of Eclipse. For this no reason is assigned, 
except that Eclipse was, like Shakspeare, a chestnut, although by 
parentage he was bound to be bay. Regulus, however, his maternal 
grandsire, was a chestnut, and Regulus’s dam a grey mare, and J 
can see no reason why his chestnut colouring and his white legs, &c., 
should not have come down to him through that descent. If we 
declare him to be the son of Shakspeare, we have to go in the teeth 

(1) Messenger (about the last of them) went to the United States, and has had a good 
deal to do, I believe, with establishing the breed of trotters in that country. His own 
trotting powers were noticed whilst he was in training as considerable for a horse 
meant only to gallop, Lord Grosvenor offering to bet that he could accomplish 


fourteen miles within the hour. He also has done, I understand, good service in his 
more natural vocation, that of propagating race-horses. 
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of the Stud-Book, and of the fact that Marske, whose reputation had 
fallen low, gradually raised his covering price, in consequence of 
Kclipse, from half a guinea to one hundred guineas per mare, and, 
what is more, justified the rise by begetting such horses as Shark, 
Pretender, Masquerade, cum muitis aliis, in the later years of his life. 

It is, therefore, as the progenitor of Herod in the female line that 
the Darley Arabian is now most interesting to us—most certainly in- 
teresting that is, for the second title put forward on his behalf is not 
free from doubt. He must have died, I think, before the fame of 
Flying Childers had established itself. He was foaled in March or 
April, 1700, as we learn through a valuable letter written from 
Aleppo in December, 1703, by his purchaser. A portrait, certified 
to be his by the then existing Mr. Darley, was to be seen at Aldby 
Hall, in Yorkshire, about the beginning of the present century, and 
may be there still for anything I know to thecontrary. This portrait 
was then engraved, and no doubt many people are familiar with it. 
In the engraving—to my rather ignorant eyes—he looks more like 
a well-bred English horse than the conventional Arab, such as Napo- 
leon’s Marengo, who represents the race in books about the Equide. 
In shape he is long, low, and level; in colour a light bay, with bay 
legs also, unless my memory fails me ; his head is rather large ; and 
the only two things that struck me much—and here I must again 
frankly confess that, although I have paid a good deal of attention 
to the history of horses, my judgment as to any particular horse is 
not worth much—were, first, the power of his loins, and, secondly, 
an unusual strength and muscular development about the thighs and 
the upper part of the hind legs. He is led by a groom, and is trotting 
slowly, apparently with rather high and bold action. As he was 
foaled in 1700, he must have been twenty-one at the date of Childers’s 
avatar on the English turf, and was probably dead when the second 
and last victory over Chanter in 1722 was achieved. The time and 
manner of his death is not, so far as I know, anywhere recorded ; 
but had he been alive and in form after 1720, and still more after 
1722, colts and fillies of his begetting would have poured into 
Newmarket between 1727 and 1730, which does not appear to have 
been the case. If Bartlett’s Childers were Childers’s own brother, 
he may possibly have been the elder of the two, and that may explain 
their not training him; at any rate a colt by Bartlett’s horse wins a 
race in the North before any of the Flyer’s own progeny make their 
appearance. The earliest of the Darley family whom I can find 
noted down is Whistle Jacket (not the Wentworth Whistle Jacket, 
of course). This earlier Whistle Jacket won a plate for five-year- 
old horses at York in 1712. Some, however, of the nominis umbrea 
credited to him in the Stud-Book, such as Deedalus, “the very swift 
horse,”’ Cupid, Lord Lonsdale’s mare, &c., &c., may have been earlier 
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still. On the whole, with the exception of Flying Childers, there 
was nothing astonishingly good among his sons and daughters. No 
other of them equalled Brocklesby Betty, True Blue, Chanter, Fox, 
Bonny Black, or Bobsey, the luminaries of that time; and accord- 
ingly, though Captain Upton and Mr. Blunt always speak of him 
with bated breath, as if Saturn’ had clothed himself in the limbs of a 
semi-divine courser once more, or the god Boreas visited Betty 
Leedes as he visited the mares of Anchises long ago, he was during 
his lifetime one among several other Eastern horses of repute, and 
apparently attracted no particular attention till it was too late. 

As a founder of our blood stock he cannot be ranked, in my 
judgment, with the Godolphin Arabian for a moment, though this, 
no doubt, is owing more or less to the fact that he had no such oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing himself in the stables of an obscure York- 
shire squire as he would have had under Lord Godolphin, a man of 
wider influence, inheriting the tastes of his father, the well-known 
minister— 

‘* Whose pride was in picquet, 
Newmarket fame and judgment at a bet.” 

Mr. Blunt must not suppose that I have any desire to underrate 
his favourite breed. I am quite ready to say ditto to Colonel 
Hamilton Smith, accepting, under his tuition, the Arab as, upon the 
whole, the first among Eastern horses; but even in the interest of 
Mr. Blunt’s own scheme it is better not to overstate the claims or 
exaggerate the value of his darling Kohlans. 

Captain Upton, in his passionate desire to vilify every other family 
of horses, becomes absolutely wild and unreasonable; and though 
Mr. Blunt is less open to remonstrance on this point, the manner in 
which he puts aside the Byerly Turk, appropriates the Godolphin, 
and ignores all the earlier Barbs, is not a little irritating to my 
Yorkshire constitution. 

Besides which, he seems to have accepted Captain Upton’s ignorant 
determination to believe that the excellence of the Arab is an excellence 
of immemorial antiquity, and that his Kohlans are thoroughbred in a 
sense which does not apply to our own blood stock; the fact being, 
as far as we can gather from history, the Arabs, who were camel- 
riders when Cyrus conquered Lydia and when Xerxes invaded Greece, 
possessed no horses, or at any rate no horses known to fame, till much 
later. Their studs are of more recent origin than those of North 
Africa, and the Barbs themselves are less ancient than the Turks, 
especially the white Turks, who constituted a distinct breed as far 
back as the time of Sesostris.” 


(1) ‘ Talis et ipse Jubam cervice effudit equina 
Conjugis adventu pernix Saturnus, et altum 
Pelion, hinnitu fugiens implevit acuto.”’ 
(2) See Les Premicres Civilisations. Par Victor Le Normant. 
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These white Turks seem really to have been thoroughbred in the 
first and most natural sense of the word—that is, they were apparently 
developed and improved at great cost and by assiduous care through 
many generations, under the watchful superintendence of powerful 
dynasties, out of the primeval wild white horse of Asia, without inter- 
mixture or any adulteration of blood whatsoever. 

The Arab breed, on the contrary, is, like our own, an “ eminently 
artificial breed’’—so at least we learn from Colonel Hamilton Smith. 
It seems to have been built up out of a combination derived in part 
from the original bays, in part from the original whites, in part 
from an original black family native to Turkestan, probably also with 
some admixture, greater or less, of the original dun, the only wild 
tribe certainly absent being the pyebald tribe. As to the duns, I 
have said probably, because I am not here supported by the high 
authority of Hamilton Smith; but as, unless I am mistaken, there is 
no wild chestnut race, I should be inclined to think that the duns 
and the bays must have coalesced to develop that colour. Besides 
this there were, in the last century, dun Arabs, or at any rate 
Eastern horses called Arabs and described as dun. There were also 
a considerable number of dun racehorses. Brilliant, on whom, as our 
readers will recollect, Scamp Esmonde and the Rev. Mr. Sampson 
lost their money to young Warrington in the Virginians, when 
Jason won the Royal Plate at Huntingdon, was one of them; and a 
half-brother to Highflyer another. It is odd, however, that Mr. 
Thackeray, who must have taken some trouble to obtain the exact 
particulars of the Huntingdon Plate, should wilfully go wrong as to 
Brilliant’s pedigree. The Rev. Mr. Sampson would have been 
shocked to hear anybody declare that Brilliant was by Cartouch out 
of Miss Langley, and would have said to his biographer, anticipating 
Mr. Tennyson, “ Turf me in all, or turf me not at all.” 

In the fourth century we learn that two hundred Cappadocian 
horses were sent into Arabia to raise the character of the native 
breed, and it is to them (they were probably akin to the Cilicians) 
that the white Arab owes, I should say, his start in life. The 
bays, however, and blacks may have passed through Egypt under 
the “Shepherd Kings,” or some of them may have come direct from 
tribes akin to those conquerors of Egypt, out of Palestine and Western 
Asia. The duns were probably derived from the immense Median 
cavalry establishments near at hand, where the horses were uniformly 
of that colour, and the chestnuts, as I have said, from some inter- 
mixture of these several varieties. Mr. Darley’s Arabian, therefore, 
so far as I can see, was not in Captain Upton’s sense of the word 
more thoroughbred than our own Eclipses and Hambletonians, and 
less so than many of the Turks who preceded him. The Arabs, like 
us, assisted no doubt in a high degree by the fine air and dry healthy 
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soil of their wide-spreading deserts, have extracted high qualities out 
of these various combinations; nay, very likely they would have 
been gainers still, if the brown and white galloway of Thibet, appa- 
rently a most active, sure-footed, and enduring animal, had become 
incorporated into the firm of Kohlan & Co. As it is, I know of no 
horse really thoroughbred except the white Turk. 

The renowned Highflyer, himself a blood-bay, and apparently all 
Eastern, did, through some strange exceptional peculiarity of con- 
stitution, beget one or two pyebald colts or fillies. Whether in 
the reign of James or Elizabeth any of the famous Italian pyebalds 
were imported I do not know. There is an “old Vintner mare” 
in the Stud-Book, for whose sixteen quarterings I cannot answer. 
She was, I think, a remote ancestress of Highflyer, as of other well- 
known racers, and may possibly have had some of that Italian 
blood in her veins. The race is of very ancient standing and was 
highly distinguished, but sent forth animals fitter, I fancy, for 
state and show than for the Beacon course. 

It is odd that in Lord Beaconsfield’s wild and wondrous tale 
of Alroy it is stated, ‘The finest horse in the world is not the 
Arab, but the white Anatolian.”! This, I believe, in ancient times 
was actually the case; at present, however, these horses are not sought 
for, if even they still exist. 

The tributary steeds which Assyria sent to Egypt in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries B.c. belonged apparently to this branch of 
the Equide ; and the horses of Rhesus, as described in the tenth book 
of the “Iliad,” were, I have no doubt, of the same lineage. It is 
true they came nominally from Thrace, but the Thracian horses 
were not white. They were brought into Thrace by a remote 
Oriental people, mythically identified with the Centaurs, and 
belonged rather to the pyebald stock.” But Homer was an Asiatic 
Greek, and, unless I am in error, he simply conjured up before the 
eye of his imagination the finest horses that he knew of, viz. Lord 
Beaconsfield’s white Anatolians, idealised and glorified. They are 
thus des¢ribed by Dolon to his captors— 

‘* No steeds like these mine eyes have seen, 
So tall, so noble in their form ; 
More white are they than snow, I ween, 
Nor swifter moves the storm.” 


Old Nestor is even more enthusiastic in his admiration of them when 
they are brought into the Achzan camp— 
‘* What steeds are these ? for lo! they shine like the sun’s morning beams, 
Such coursers never have I seen, not even in my dreams.” 


(1) This was written before the lamented death of that eminent man. 
(2) “ Maculis quem Thracius albis 
Portat equus bicolor.’’ 
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Putting aside, however, their beauty, the word peyiorous in Dolon’s 
speech is not unimportant for us, as bearing upon the average size 
of our running horses in 1700, who are disparaged as mere ponies by 
Admiral Rous. From the contemptuous manner in which Bishop 
Hall, at the close of the sixteenth century, speaks of galloway 
racers, ‘‘even though they be sprung from Rouncival or Tranchefice,”’ 
it is obvious that they were not then in fashion; and since it is to 
the descendants of Dolon’s “ great-sized steeds ” that shortly after 
the Bishop’s time we are indebted for the first drops of Eastern 
blood, I believe, in spite of what Admiral Rous may have thought 
or said, that the D’Arcy white Turk and the long list of his kinsmen 
were good-sized horses, resembling rather the so-called Wellesley 
grey Arabian than Mr. Darley’s marvel, and that the majority 
of our running horses never were galloways. I do not know that it 
signifies much, since many of our turf champions have been of low 
stature. Even as late as 1787, Meteor, perhaps the best son of 
Eclipse, was hardly more than 14 h. 2 in.; and Whalebone is 
described, somewhere about 1820, by a distinguished German natural- 
ist, as a very small horse—more like an Arab than any English racer 
he had ever met with. On the other hand, we know that Sampson, 
foaled in 1745, stood 15 h. 24 in. (though it is his muscular power, 
not his height, which is always taken notice of); that Atlas, foaled 
in 1751, was of gigantic size ; that Careless, his chief opponent, was 
also remarkable in that respect; that Eclipse was 15h. 3in.; 
Shark and Highflyer each 16h.; Sorcerer, 16h. 1in.; Hambleto- 
nian, 15 h. 3} in.; so also were others whom we yet accept as 
the representative horses of their time—taller, perhaps, than many 
of their contemporaries or successors (than Meteor, or Waxy, or 
Whalebone, or Dr. Syntax, or Little Wonder for instance), but not 
so much taller as to excite astonishment or call for any particular 
remark, Nay, to go a little further back, it is difficult to imagine 
Captain Byerley, jack-boots and all, caracoling on a pony in front of 
the Cleveland or Flemish masses of flesh which supported his 
admiring troopers; and also we must observe that such names as 
the “ Bald Galloway,” ‘‘ Green’s Galloway,” “ Mixbury and Tantivy, 
Galloways of very high form at light weights” (in other words, 
incapable of doing themselves justice against their opponents under 
the usual racing imposts), have no meaning unless they had tall 
antagonists to overcome. Did Admiral Rous ever reflect that the 
give-and-take plates for horses of fourteen hands, &c., so common of 
old, must have been instituted for the purpose of giving this galloway 
class a chance against antagonists of greater stature and a longer 
stride ? 

To return, however, to the history of my white Turks. Their next 
appearance in history after the tributaries of Egypt and the captured 
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steeds of Rhesus, of these Anatolians, is in the army of Xerxes. 
They were then, beyond all question, the finest horses in the 
world. It was from their ranks that were selected the sacred 
coursers who drew the chariot of the sun. They also supplied, 
from century to century, the private studs of the Great King. 
Cilicia, a country extending at that time both to the east and 
the north-west, beyond its more recent limits, was set apart for 
their production. The tribute exacted from the province in 
question consisted of 360 white horses annually, besides 500 talents 
in money. Of this money-tribute, however, 140 talents were 
retained in the country itself (the only instance, I believe, of 
such an appropriation), in order to keep up this noble breed in 
undiminished purity and power. It was, no doubt, from the highest 
class of these Cilician whites that Xerxes selected his champions to 
run against what we should now call the “ Thessalian cracks,” and 
the result was that the unhappy Thessalians were beaten out of 
sight—ai té xpatiotar tov Oéttadwv amo THY pow eNEiTOVTO 
mov. Beaten out of sight is perhaps a phrase more likely to have 
occurred to a victorious Persian than toa defeated Greek. There is a 
sort of plaintive cadence—a dying fall—in the words eXe/rovto moNd, 
which leads one to fancy that the informant of Herodotus had put his 
money on his native colts—perhaps to the extent of what was then 
called in Thessalian sporting circles a mi@yxos (or monkey)—and had 
been refused time by some Jew book-maker in attendance on the 
Persian host. Anyhow, whether he won or lost, his description of 
these white Anatolians shows that they ran like true blood-horses— 
with that living power and strength of endurance which nothing but 
high blood can give. When, therefore, we turn to our earliest 
racing traditions, and find at the far end of all pedigrees such names 
as the Byerley Turk, Place’s White Turk, the D’Arcy White Turk, 
the D’Arcy Yellow Turk, Honeywood’s White Turk, the Lister Turk, 
and the like, we need not.be ashamed of such ancestors for our 
existing stocks. Nay, if there be a horse qualified to dispute with 
the Godolphin the first place in our turf genealogies, it is the Byerley 
Turk, through Partner and all the Partner horses and mares, 
through King Herod, Highflyer, Woodpecker, Sir Peter Teazle, 
Haphazard, Sultan, Bay Middleton, and the like; the Byerley 
Turk, and not the Darley Arabian. 

Owing, I suppose, to the old Duke of Newcastle, who is, I believe, 
solemnly cursed every year by the philo-Arabists for suppressing 
Markham’s Arabian (just as the entomologists are understood to con- 
sign toa hot future, at stated intervals, the gentleman who, by turning 
marsh into corn-lands, extinguished the large copper butterfly, 
“the glory of Britain,” as they pathetically observe), the Arab, for a 
time, was under a cloud. In this respect the Duke may have done 
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us much mischief. Still, pompous as he was, he contrived to impress 
his contemporaries with a belief that his judgment in horseflesh was 
unrivalled, and it is neither the Turk nor the Arab, but the Barb 
whom he selects to describe in glowing terms as the noblest of his 
kind. This opinion of his, however, might not have been of very great 
practical importance, had it not happened that in the reign of Charles II. 
Tangiers for a time became a British possession. This little fact is 
generally somewhat slurred over by the writers of Turf treatises, who, 
in their zeal for the nobler animals, are apt to put aside, rightly 
perhaps, the history of “that unfeathered two-legged thing, a 
man.” Nevertheless, the fact remains, and the consequence was 
that royal mares and quasi-royal mares, procured by the great horse- 
breeding houses in emulation of the King, came over from North 
Africa at once. For all practical purposes a royal mare is a Barb 
mare, and it is through them that our racehorses really began to be. 
Sires alone—and till these Moorish mothers poured over, high blood 
was almost confined to sires—will not create a national thoroughbred 
stock. That this stock of ours was afterwards improved and enriched 
from Arabia is quite certain, but in its essence it is of Barb rather 
than of Arabian origin, and not a bad origin either. 

Colonel Hamilton Smith says of these Barbs “that they are 
an ancient and renowned race, nevertheless greatly improved 
by the Moslem conquest, and therefore in every respect the nearest 
ally in blood to the Arabians, and superior even to them in some 
qualities. 

Ancient and renowned they certainly are; much older in truth 
than the Arabians. Ten thousand Libyan charioteers were enrolled 
in the army of Xerxes to support his 80,000 horsemen mounted on their 
Median duns, at a time when, as far as we can judge, the Arabs had 
no horses at all, but only camels. Passing through Greece, we find 
in Sophocles’s Pythian St. Leger (no doubt a real event, and borrowed 
by the poet to give effect to his tragedy), as described in the 
Electra, two chariots from Cyrene, and “two Lybians skilled to 
guide the pliant car” through the most famous cities in Hellas. 
Argos, Athens, and the like, contented themselves with sending one 
a piece, and in the actual contest, just as, no doubt, it had happened 
shortly before the representation of the play, these wiry galloways of 
the desert make the running, as we should call it, at the top of their 
speed, in order to ‘‘ pump” the clumsy underbred brutes who were 
brought out against them. Leaving Pindar on one side, though the 
horses of Arcesilaus, and even of Hiero, through Carthaginian mer- 
chants, may possibly have been collaterally akin to the Curwen 
bay and Thoulouse Barbs, we pass into Italy. 

It is well known that Maharbal, perhaps the most dashing cavalry 
officer that ever lived, kept urging Hannibal to make a rush upon 
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Rome after the battle of Cann, whilst the numbing effect of that 
terrible overthrow was still heavy upon his enemies. Hannibal 
hesitated, and the opportunity was lost. ‘‘ You would have supped 
in the Capitol within five days,” said the brilliant Carthaginian 
Hussar, “ but on different men the gods bestow different gifts; to 
you they have given the generalship which wins victories, but not 
the energy to profit by them when won.”” Now Cann must be more 
than three hundred miles from Kome as the crow flies, and if 
Maharbal knew that his Numidian “drinkers of the wind” could 
accomplish that distance, moving through an enemy’s country, and 
with much to think of besides mere pace, in four days (for the city 
had to be surrendered, and the supper cooked afterwards), he could rely 
upon their staying powers with a confidence which the Colonel of 
the Blues in the year of grace 1881 might well envy. Improved, or 
not improved, by subsequent Arabian intermixtures, they were no 
plebeians even then. 

A third argument for the excellence of the African running horses, 
in times before any Kohlan is known to have flourished, we can 
deduce from what may perhaps be called an old Roman racing- 
calendar here subjoined :— 


APPONO INSCRIPTIONEM, QUAM ES SCHEDIS PEIRESCIANIS DEPROMPTAM 
PUBLICAVIT EXCELLENS ANTIQUITATIS VINDEX. Jac. Sponius, Ea sic 
SE HABET :— 

II. Praemist Et C.T. 
Occupavit Et. Cit. C.C.C.V. 
Introjugis Vicit. 











Sanipo Canis X. 
Aegypto Pe I. 
Pegaso Afr. I. 
Eutono Afr. I. 
Adirla Afr. I. 
Dromo Hisp. I. 
Hilaro Afr. I. 
Mauel Afr. I. 
Aquilin Afr. I. 
Pegaso Afr. I. 
Cotyno Afr. I. 
Sica Afr. I. 
Passer Afr. I. 
Lupo Afr. I. 
Silvano Afr. I. 
Lucin Afr. I. 
Eutono Afr. IV. 


Pyral Afr., 8.E. IV. 


Pardo Afr. LV. 
Romulo Lae. Y. 
Rapale Afr. V. 
Baetie Afr. VI. 
Canun Afr. VI. 


Daedal Afr. VI. 

Gaetul Afr. VI. 

Alcimo VI. 

Hilaro His. I. 

Smaragd Afr. I. 

Drauco Afr. I. 

Aranio Afr. I, 

Exact Afr. I. 

Pesto Cir. I. 

Pugio Afr. I. 

Andre Afr. I. 

Roman Gal, I. 

Candid Afr. I. 

Abax, The XX. 

Arcad Aet. XVI. 

Lupo Hisp. XXII. 

Sagit Afr. XI., XIIX. 
Aiaee Afr. XXX., XXII. 
Aether Afr. XXX., XXX, 
Ingen Ing. XXIIX. 
Argo Aph. XXX. 
Victore Afr. XX XIT., XL. 
Innuce Afr. XXVIII. 
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Cirpato Afr. I. Thelo Afr. I. 
Meliss Afr. I. Arione Afr. I. 
Dedicat Mav. I. Helio Afr. I. 
Parato Afr. I. Herbino Hey. IT. 
Ballist Afr. VIII. Palmat Afr. II. 
Andrem Afr. VIII. Passer Th. II. 
Spicuto Gal. VIITI. Calta Afr. II. 
Romulo Afr. VIIII. Pugio Afr. IT. 
Lupo Afr. VIIII. Excell 

Palumb Afr. VITIT. Aracin 

Romulo Afr. VIIII. Callid 
Glaphyro Sph. VIIII. Aquila 

Balist, XIII., IIT. Peeul 

Memno Lac. XI. yee 

Barb. Afr, I. Hilar 


Callid Cyr. I. 
Palmas Sibi Complevit, 
C. Callid, Af. Ballist, Af. 
Quos Equos, C, 


This list of horses is copied from a note of Gronovius’s on one of 
Lucian’s dialogues. He had extracted it from the work of some 
learned commentator on ancient inscriptions, Sponius, of whom I 
know nothing beyond the name. I have not been able to consult 
his book. Had I done so, I doubt whether I should have been able 
to learn more than is to be learnt from the inscription itself, which 
seems to be a fragment. Fragment, however, or not, it proves all I 
require, by showing that in the chariot-races of imperial Rome it 
was to Africa that the Sir Joseph Hawleys and Lord Falmouths of 
the day looked for the materials of success. 

The absence of Arabs among these recorded winners may possibly 
be accidental. Iam not citing the document to disparage them, 
but only to show that the Barb possessed special racing qualities of 
his own before the Mussulman conquest of Morocco—before the 
Kohlans of Yemen, even if then in existence, were valued, or, appa- 
rently, so much as known. 

What these Barbs are in their best form may be judged of by the 
following extracts from Colonel Hamilton Smith’s admirable mono- 
graph on the Equide: “ They are of great beauty with more power 
than the Andalusians; they are of every colour, but chestnut and 
black are considered the best bred.” (This seems to indicate some 
difference of origin as compared with Arabs, since in Yemen chest- 
nut, to say the least, would not be preferred to white, still less to 
blood-bay, and black is hardly as orthodox a coat for a horse there 
as for a pulpit or an evening party here.) ‘The Moors (again 
differing from the Arabs) do not ride mares, nor do they mount 
horses until after they are four years old.” (I wish we could say 
the same.) 


A special variety of the North African horse is described a little 
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further on, as follows: “On the sandy plains south of Atlas are 
the ‘Shrubat ur Reech,’ or Drinkers of the Wind, reared by the 
Mograbins of the West. They are brown or grey, shaped like grey- 
hounds, destitute of flesh, or, as Mr. Davidson terms it, ‘a bag of 
bones,’ but their spirit is high, and their endurance of fatigue pro- 
digious. These horses are not mounted till they are seven years old, 
and are fed mainly on camel’s milk and a few crushed dates; yet 
under such scanty food, apparently not intended for horses, they 
retain a vigour which more natural food would hardly bestow upon 
them, and hunt the ostrich ‘ with unrelaxing speed.’”” One of these 
drinkers of the wind is celebrated by a native poet, whose ode 
General Daumas quotes in his “ Horses of the Sahara.” I have 


translated part of it, which may perhaps be of interest to my 
readers :— 


‘* My steed is black, my steed is black, 
As a starless and moonless night, 
He was foaled in wide deserts without a track, 
He drinks the wind in flight, 
So drank the wind his sire before him, 
And high of blood the dam that bore him ; 
Like the gazelle’s his ever-quivering ears, 
His eyes gleam softly as a woman’s, when 
Her looks of love are full, 
His nostrils gape, dark as the lion’s den, 
And in the front of battle he uprears 
The forehead of a bull. 
His flanks, his neck, his shoulders, all are long, 
His legs are flat, his quarters clean and round, 
Snakelike his tail shoots out—his hocks are strong, 
Such as the desert ostrich bear along, 
And his lithe fetlocks spurn the echoing ground. 


« 


‘ His flesh is as the zebra’s, firm, he glides 
Fox-like, whilst cantering slow across the plain, 
But, when at speed, his limbs put on amain, 
The wolf’s long gallop, and untiring strides, 
Yes, in one day he does the work of five, 
No spur his spirit wakes, 
' But each strung vein and sinew seems aliye, 
At every bound he makes ; 
Over the pathless sand he darteth, straight 
As God’s keen arrow from the bow of fate, 
Or like some thirsty dove, first of the flock, 
Towards water hidden in a hollow rock.” 


So far as our own breed is concerned, the mares from Tangiers 

’ 5 
constitute the one element without which our existing form of race- 
horse could not have been built up. Arabian mares, as Mr. Blunt 


tells us, and he is confirmed by Colonel Hamilton Smith, were not 
then within our reach.! 


(1) See the story of the sold mare tracked by her former owner till she was about to 


be put on board ship, and then poisoned lest she should become a treasure to the 
Giaour. 
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It may, therefore, be said that our racehorse has been formed out 
of Turk and Barb in his earlier, out of Arab and Barb in his later 
development ; and it is obvious that even if the pompous old Duke 
of Newcastle had not mischievously intervened against the Arab we 
should still have been obliged to get our blood mares almost entirely 
from Morocco, though fine Arab stallions might have come in (if 
Markham’s “small bony animal ” had defied criticism) and been 
common in England some seventy years before Mr. Darley’s great 
achievement. With regard to stud-horses also there are many 
Barbs of much importance at the back end of our four-footed gene- 
alogies. I need only mention the Curwen bay Barb, the Thoulouse 
Barb, the St. Victor Barb, the Taffolet Barb, the Layton Barb, and 
Mr. Massey’s black Barb. The last is worth noting on account of 
his colour, and also as being in all probability connected with the 
famous Bonny Black, through Black Hearty or otherwise. (See 
Old Ebony in the Stud-Book, vol. i.) In more recent times Coquette, 
by the Compton Barb, figures conspicuously in the pedigree of that 
very valuable horse Catton; her blood through him has been trans- 
mitted to the descendants of the Flying Dutchman, Voltigeur, and 
others, now making themselves a name both in England and France. 

The great question, however, after all, at this stage of my argu- 
ment (it has already been touched upon), is that of Barb versus 
Arab in re Godolphin. This horse was believed at the time to be a 
Barb. He was called Arabian, I fancy, to distinguish him from the 
Godolphin Barb proper—a rival of no great importance, it is true, 
but still occurring in the Stud-Book as the sire of thoroughbred colts 
—and in Lord Godolphin’s possession together with if not before 
his great contemporary. I do not know how long after his leaving 
France the latter horse became junior partner in the firm of Hob- 
goblin & Co. Mr. White, who makes many mistakes even in his own 
special departments, always writes about us miserable bipeds with as 
much indifference as if he were a Houhynym discoursing upon 
Yahoos. He says that in all probability he was one of the horses pre- 
sented to Louis XIV. by the ruler of Morocco; but as the Godolphin, 
whether Barb or Arab, was certainly foaled some years later than the 
1st of September, 1715, we fear that when the colt, afterwards Hobgob- 
lin’s junior partner, was born there flowed between him and the King 
what Mr. Bromley has well called the “‘ unjumpable Styx.” Anyhow 
he was bought, we are told, out of a cart at Paris for thirty shillings, 
brought over here without a pedigree or other certificate, and pre- 
sented to Lord Godolphin, who discovered his value accidentally 
when Hobgoblin refused to cover the famous Roxana. Beyond this 
we learn nothing but that the sporting men of the time who knew 
him by sight accepted him as a Barb, partly, perhaps, from being 
somewhat larger than the average Arabian (he stood fifteen hands), 
partly, I suppose, from his appearance, and partly, no doubt, as 
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coming from France—a country in which imported Barbs were com- 
mon, imported Arabs not. Whatever may be the case with Mr. Blunt, 
armed with his surprising manuscript note, Captain Upton acqui- 
esces in the received tradition, and accordingly, full of zeal for his 
beloved Yemen, pronounces the Godolphin family to be “a very poor 
one.” This only shows how much truth there is in the old theo- 
logical dogma that belief is, after all, mainly a matter of the will. 
For every impartial person must, I should say, understand at once that 
never since horses were first tamed by the Shepherd Kings, some four 
or five thousand years ago, can there have been an effect produced by 
any single animal so sudden, so decisive, and so marvellous. When 
I tell the reader that he was the sire of four first-class runners, Lath, 
Dismal, Regulus, and Mirza, no one of whom, unless I am greatly 
mistaken, ever met with defeat; that I defy Captain Upton to name 
any other sire in the Stud-Book of whom the same can be said ; that 
coming nearer to our own time, besides his direct male descendants 
through Matchem, we are indebted to Godolphin blood for the dam 
of Eclipse, the dam and grandam of Highflyer, the dam of Dori- 
mant, the dam of Woodpecker, the dam of Brilliant, the dam of 
Potatoes, the dam of Whalebone and Whisker, the grandam of Sir 
Peter Teazle, the grandam of Hambletonian, and the great grandam 
of Waxy, &c., &., I think it little to say that so over-zealous an 
advocate as Captain Upton can never be accepted as an infallible 
judge. Somewhere about 1780, it appears to me, the search after 
Eastern horses began to languish, and then gradually died out. One 
reason was that the aristocratic importers found, let them work never 
so hard, they could not equal that “first regimental charger” on 
which Captain Byerly of the Boyne, otherwise obscure, has ridden 
into everlasting renown, or the Paris cart-horse, or the Turkey 
merchant’s unhoped-for treasure from Aleppo. I regret this, because 
the very highest specimens of Barb and Arab, like the very highest 
specimens of our English race-horse, must be few and far between. 
Had our wealthy breeders persevered, other accidental wonders, once 
and agaim, might have fallen into their hands, and even short of 
that, valuable qualities would have kept infusing themselves into 
horses of every description, together with an unfailing flow of 
Eastern blood. 

To show how much accident has to do with such matters. There 
was an aged Eastern screw, belonging to the surgeon of the 90th 
regiment at Zante in 1828. He was a flea-bitten grey, standing 
somewhere about 15 h. 2 in. Turk, Barb, Arab, or a mixture of all 
three, nobody knew. He was not regularly trained, and far from 
being in racing condition, he was therefore naturally thought nothing 
of at first. But to the astonishment of the military mind, when 
races were established there under high Newmarket superintend- 
ence, neither thoroughbred chargers from home, nor Barbs and 
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Arabs, many of them horses of merit belonging to the Greek gentle- 
men of the place, had the shadow of a chance with him ; he scuttled 
away from all competitors in the most unexpected style, and may, 
for aught I know, have been a second Godolphin in disguise. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, I may as well say one 
word about the “ Wellesley Grey Arabian,” the last Eastern sire 
who has produced any decided effect upon our race meetings. 
He was, according to Colonel Hamilton Smith, “A Persian horse of 
fine character, crossed probably with high-bred Arabs and Turco- 
mans.” He was at any rate much larger than the ordinary impor- 
tations of the kind, as he possessed “the size and substance of an 
English hunter.”” What chance he had of propagating a number of 
winners I do not know, but he did propagate some, notably “ Fair 
Ellen,’ whose own performances were not contemptible, and who 
afterwards turned out a really good brood mare. The exploits of 
her children, Dandizette, Lilias or Babel, winner of the Oaks in 
1826, the Exquisite, second for the Derby in 1829, and Translation, 
are accessible to anybody who chooses to take down the necessary 
calendars. I shall therefore pass on, merely observing in conclusion 
that not only Fair Ellen, but also many of the half-Arabs of the 
last century, unlike their kinsmen of to-day, possessed decided speed. 
Alert, by the Vernon Arabian, was a very smart colt ; and Chub, by 
the same sire, won the only quarter of a mile sweepstakes, one of 
300 guineas each, at the Houghton meeting of 1782, that has come 
under my notice. 

I have now given as accurate a sketch of Eastern horses, so far as 
they are connected with our turf, as seems to me necessary; I have only 
to add that my object in doing so has by no means been to discourage 
Mr. Blunt, whose intentions I hold in great respect, and in whose 
schemes I take the strongest interest, but simply to point out that 
other Eastern horses, besides those from Arabia, are equally or all but 
equally deserving of attention. If, whilst Mr. Blunt busies himself 
about his true-bred Arabs, we could see established other studs in 
emulation of his—one for instance directed to a development of the 
highest Barb blood attainable, both from the Northern and Southern 
parts of Morocco; a second again to show what can be made of 
Anatolians, Turcomans, and Persians; a fourth to cultivate the fine 
white breed from Soudan and Bruce’s Dongola blacks, if these latter 
yet survive—the country would, I am sure, be greatly benefited by 
these experiments, and owe their authors much gratitude; only I 
think it right to add, that, in my judgment, any such experiment 
will have to be undertaken for its own sake, and as a labour of love. 
A money remuneration will come late if it comes at all. 

Francis Hastines Doyte. 
(To be continued.) 








THE LARK ASCENDING. 


HE rises and begins to round, 

He drops the silver chain of sound, 
Of many links without a break, 

In chirrup, whistle, slur and shake, 
All intervolved and spreading wide, 
Like water-dimples down a tide 
Where ripple ripple overcurls 

And eddy into eddy whirls ; 

A press of hurried notes that run 

So fleet they scarce are more than one, 
Yet changeingly the trills repeat 
And linger ringing while they fleet, 
Sweet to the quick o’ the ear, and dear 
To her beyond the handmaid ear, 
Who sits beside our inner springs, 
Too often dry for this he brings, 
Which seems the very jet of earth 
At sight of sun, her music’s mirth, 
As up he wings the spiral stair, 

A song of light, and pierces air 
With fountain ardour, fountain play, 
To reach the shining tops of day, 
And drink in everything discerned 
An ecstasy to music turned, 
Impelled by what his happy bill 
Disperses; drinking, showering still, 
Unthinking save that he may give 
His voice the outlet, there to live 


Renewed in endless notes of glee, 


So thirsty of his voice is he, 
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For all to hear and all to know 

That he is joy, awake, aglow, 

The tumult of the heart to hear 
Through pureness filtered crystal-clear, 
And know the pleasure sprinkled bright 
By simple singing of delight, 

Shrill, irreflective, unrestrained, 

Rapt, ringing, on the jet sustained 
Without a break, without a fall, 
Sweet-silvery, sheer lyrical, 

Perennial, quavering up the chord 
Like myriad dews of sunny sward 

That trembling into fulness shine, 
And sparkle dropping argentine ; 

Such wooing as the ear receives, 

From zephyr caught in choric leaves 
Of aspens when their chattering net 

Is flushed to white with shivers wet ; 
And such the water-spirit’s chime 

On mountain heights in morning’s prime, 
Too freshly sweet to seem excess, 

Too animate to need a stress ; 

But wider over many heads 

The starry voice ascending spreads, 
Awakening, as it waxes thin, 

The best in us to him akin ; 

And every face to watch him raised, 
Puts on the light of children praised, 
So rich our human pleasure ripes 
When sweetness on sincereness pipes, 
Though nought be promised from the seas, 
But only a soft-ruffling breeze 

Sweep glittering on a still content, 


Serenity in ravishment. 


For singing till his heaven fills, 
’Tis love of earth that he instils, 
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And ever winging up and up, 

Our valley is his golden cup ; 

And he the wine which overflows 

To lift us with him as he goes, 

But not from earth is he divorced, 

Ile joyfully to fly enforced ; 

The woods and brooks, the sheep and kine, 
He is, the hills, the human line, 

The meadows green, the fallows brown, 
The dreams of labour in the town; 

He sings the sap, the quickened veins, 
The wedding song of sun and rains 

He is, the dance of children, thanks 

Of sowers, shout of primrose-banks, 
And eye of violets while they breathe ; 
All these the circling song will wreathe, 
And you shall hear the herb and tree, 
The better heart of men shall see, 

Shall feel celestially, as long 


As you crave nothing save the song. 


Was never voice of ours could say 
Our inmost in the sweetest way, 
Like yonder voice aloft, and link 
All hearers in the song they drink : 
Our wisdom speaks from failing blood, 
Our passion is too full in flood, 

We want the key of his wild note 
Of trathful in a tuneful throat, 
The song seraphically free 

Of taint of personality, 

So pure that it salutes the suns 
The voice of one for millions, 

In whom the millions rejoice 


For giving their one spirit voice. 
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Yet men have we, whom we revere, 
Now names, and men still housing here, 
Whose lives, by many a battle-dint 
Defaced, and grinding wheels on flint, 





Yield substance, though they sing not, sweet 
For song our highest heaven to greet, 
Whom heavenly singing gives us new, 
Enspheres them brilliant in our blue, 
From firmest base to farthest leap, 

Because their love of earth is deep, 

And they are warriors in accord 

With life to serve and pass reward, 

So touching purest, and so heard 

In the brain’s reflex of yon bird : 
Wherefore their soul in me, or mine, 
Through self-forgetfulness divine, 

In them, that song aloft maintains, 

To fill the sky and thrill the plains 

With showerings drawn from human stores 
As he to silence nearer soars, 

Extends the world at wings and dome, 
More spacious making more our home, 

Till lost on his aérial rings 

In light, and then the fancy sings. 


GrorcE MEREDITH. 
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HAS OUR VACCINATION DEGENERATED ? 


Dos vaccination as practised in Great Britain afford as much protec- 
tion from the subsequent occurrence of smallpox as it did in the days 
of Jenner? In other words, has the protective power of our vaccine 
virus, which has now for the greater portion of a century been trans- 
mitted through tens of thousands of human beings, become impaired 
by the process. Considering that we appear to be entering upon 
another of those epidemics of smallpox from which London has 
hardly been free for the last dozen years, this is a very important 
question. If you ask it of the chiefs of our Vaccination Depart- 
ment, whose faith is unquestioningly accepted by the vast majority 
of the medical profession in England, they will answer “No.” If 
you refer to the literature of other nations you will receive an oppo- 
site reply. Thus, a commission, presided over by Dr. Marinus, 
appointed by the Belgian Academy of Medicine to inquire into the 
subject, published an elaborate report in 1857, one of the conclusions 
of which was that “ humanised vaccine becomes gradually enfeebled 
through its successive transmissions, without, however, altogether 
losing its preservative property.” In the same year the well-known 
Dr. Simon, then Medical Officer to the Privy Council, published 
another report upon smallpox and vaccination even more exhaustive, 
in which he says:—‘ Successive experiments by M. Bosquet, 
Dr. Gregory, Mr. Estlin, Professor Hering, and Dr. Steinbrenner 
have established, I think, beyond all possibility of reasonable doubt, 
that certain original properties of the vaccine contagion have very 
generally declined after its long successive descent from the cow.” 
He dwells with some emphasis upon the greatly increased suscepti- 
bility to re-vaccination which had progressively manifested itself in 
the Prussian army from 1815 to 1836, and he makes this admis- 
sion :—‘Post-vaccinal smallpox may depend to some considerable 
extent on a primary incompleteness of that specific change which 
vaccination should have excited in the system, and such incomplete- 
ness may have depended on an inactive, degenerated state of the 
vaccine contagion ;—these would seem on analogy reasonable in- 
ferences from the facts I have stated.”” The facts, however, he adds, 
do not constitute proof, though they amply justify suspicion. He 
pertinently points out that the practical question is, “assuming that 
from 1800 to 1840 every year’s vaccination had included a certain 
proportion of infants who eventually (say fifteen or twenty years 
afterwards) became resusceptible of smallpox—has this proportion 
progressively increased?” The object of this paper is if possible to 
answer that question. 
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The facts which to Mr. Simon’s mind amply justified suspicion, 
‘did not amount to proof ” because they were all physiological facts, 
and their conclusiveness depended on the adoption or rejection of 
certain medical theories as to the relations of cowpock and smallpox. 
The proofs that I shall submit are based on no theories, but upon 
bald statistical records. Large amounts of statistics have been accu- 
mulated on the subject during the past century, but they have 
almost all been directed to an illustration of the comparative morta- 
lity of smallpox in vaccinated and in unvaccinated persons, and the 
operation of various degrees of vaccination in modifying the disease. 
They have never, so far as I am aware, been examined collectively 
and comparatively with a view of ascertaining whether the protec- 
tive effects of vaccination are unimpaired or enfeebled. The fact 
that they have been collected for reasons quite apart from their bear- 
ing on this question makes them the more reliable, and what I pro- 
pose in this paper is to examine a number of the statistical records 
to be found in the literature of the subject from the beginning of the 
century onwards, with the view of ascertaining what answer they 
give to the question with which I started. 

In London, during the ten years 1870—9, out of every million 
inhabitants 4,779 died of smallpox. Now of 2,677 deaths from that 
disease recorded in the hospitals of the Metropolitan Asylums Board 
during the years 1876—9, 1,008, or 37} per cent., occurred in vacei- 
nated persons. If, therefore, we assume the same ratio to have pre- 
vailed throughout the 4,779 deaths, 1,804 deaths must have occurred 
in vaccinated persons in the ten years in every million inhabitants. It 
has been estimated that our population is vaccinated to the extent of 
ninety-seven persons out of every hundred, which would give 1,859 
deaths to every million of vaccinated persons, but for the sake of 
safety and of round numbers let us simply say that the experience 
of the metropolitan hospitals and the returns of the Registrar 
General show that in London during the decade 1870—9 over 1,800 
deaths from smallpox after vaccination occurred in every million of 
vaccinated inhabitants. As statistics of many thousand instances of 
post-vaccinal smallpox recorded show 1 death to have taken place to 
about every 10 cases, we may take it that during the ten years 
18,000 cases of the disease occurred in the metropolis to every 
million of the vaccinated population. Now the deaths from small- 
pox constituted a little over 20 per 1,000 of the deaths from all 
causes in London during the decade. In former times, in conse- 
quence of the large proportion of unvaccinated persons, that ratio was 
enormously exceeded. In England and Wales, during 1800—9, it 
was 64 in every 1,000, in the succeeding ten years it was 42, and in 
the next it was 32 per 1,000. The chance of exposure to infection 
therefore must have been much greater, and a very large number of 
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persons had already been vaccinated, so that had anything like the 
same amount of smallpox prevailed among the vaccinated population 
it could hardly have escaped notice. During the first ten years of 
this century, however, it was an article of almost universal belief 
among the medical profession that vaccination, except in the rarest 
instances, prevented smallpox altogether. Blinded by this theory, 
it is conceivable that many trivial cases of smallpox in vaccinated 
persons may have been overlooked; but putting mere illness out of 
the question, had there been anything like a mortality from post- 
vaccinal smallpox of 1,800 in every million vaccinated persons 
between 1800 and 1810, or between 1810 and 1820, it is incon- 
ceivable that the fact of the frequent occurrence of such cases should 
have altogether escaped observation. Let us now turn to what 
statistics we have upon the point during the earlier years of vaccina- 
tion. In Copenhagen, then a city of over 100,000 inhabitants, 
where vaccination was universally practised from a very early period, 
not a single death from smallpox was registered during the thirteen 
years 1811—23. Atthe London rate for the last ten years 234 deaths 
from post-vaccinal smallpox should have occurred. In Annspach, 
in Bavaria, when the population amounted to 300,000, and was 
thoroughly vaccinated, not a single death took place from smallpox 
during the nine years 1810—18. According to the London death-rate 
from post-vaccinal smallpox during the last ten years, there should 
have been 486 deaths. Between 1804 and 18138, 2,671,662 indi- 
viduals were vaccinated by qualified persons in France, and accord- 
ing to official reports only seven of these are known to have taken 
smallpox. A much greater number of these cases were vaccinated 
during the earlier than during the later portions of that period, but 
assuming the vaccination to have occurred at the rate of about 
300,000 a year it would give something equivalent to one year’s 
observation of 13,000,000 of people, among whom, according to our 
recent London experience, there should have occurred 23,400 cases 
of smallpox, one-tenth of them fatal. Let us turn now to English 
experience. 

Jenner published his discovery in 1798, and in 1802 a Committee 
of the House of Commons, appointed to inquire into his claim for a 
national reward, after hearing all that could be said by the enemies 
of vaccination, seem to have lighted on only two cases in which 
smallpox had occurred after vaccination properly performed. In 
1806 the Medical Council of the Royal Jennerian Institute admitted 
the existence of such cases, but characterized them as “ very rare,” 
and stated that when they did occur “the disease had generally 
been so mild as to lose some of its characteristic marks, and even to 
render its existence doubtful.’ In 1807 the College of Surgeons 
reported in the same sense. In 1811 two cases of well-marked 
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smallpox occurred, one in a son of Earl Grosvenor, and the other in 
a son of Sir Harry Martin, who unquestionably had both been 
efficiently vaccinated. The National Vaccine Establishment care- 
fully investigated the cases and published an account of them in their 
report for the year. The reporters mention that the case of Mr. 
Grosvenor was the severest case occurring after vaccination which 
had yet been submitted to them, and they add that they were led to 
believe that ‘since the practice had been fully established no deaths 
from smallpox had in any instance occurred after vaccination.” 
Again, in the eight years ending 1817 there had been vaccinated at 
the National Vaccine Establishment in London and its vicinity 34,369 
persons, or about 4,300 a year. If we assume this average number 
to have been vaccinated all through the period the result would 
afford a field for observation equivalent to 154,000 individuals for 
one year. According to the London rate of the last decade there 
should have occurred in that number 277 cases of post-vaccinal 
smallpox and 27 deaths. As it was, although smallpox had been 
constantly prevalent—more than twice as prevalent as it was during 
1870-9—only four of the entire number were known to have con- 
tracted the disease, and in all four it was in a mild form. Of 
course, other cases may have escaped notice, but had they occurred 
at anything like the modern rate it is inconceivable that such a 
statement could have been made without contradiction. It was not 
till after vaccination had been practised for fifteen or twenty years 
that epidemics of post-vaccinal smallpox, occasionally proving fatal, 
began to be recorded, and even so late as 1825 the occurrence 
of twelve deaths in vaccinated persons in the London Smallpox 
Hospital created so much consternation that a special commission 
was appointed by the National Vaccine Board to inquire into the 
cause of such unwonted and alarming mortality. 

From what I have said it follows, I think, either that the medical 
profession during the first fifteen or twenty years of the century 
must have been so incompetent, that statements emanating from its 
members are alogether unworthy of credence, or the percentage of vac- 
cinated persons who on exposure to smallpox contagion were attacked 
by the disease was very much smaller than has been the case in recent 
times. I should here explain that the protective power of vaccination 
against smallpox manifests itself in two ways. In the first place, 
though a certain proportion of vaccinated persons after the lapse of a 
certain time become resusceptible to smallpox, if a million vaccinated 
persons and a million of unvaccinated persons are exposed to the 
same amount of smallpox infection a vastly smaller number of the 
vaccinated million will take the disease than of the unvaccinated 
million. The second mode in which the protective power of vac- 
cination against smallpox manifests itself is this, that given the 
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same number of vaccinated and unvaccinated persons attacked with 
smallpox the number of fatal cases will be very much smaller 
among the vaccinated than among the unvaccinated. The facts 
already quoted bear on the first mode of manifestation of this pro- 
tective power, and seem to show that, comparatively small as is 
the proportion of vaccinated as contrasted with unvaccinated persons 
who are nowadays liable to attack by smallpox, that proportion was 
notably smaller in the commencement of the century. The facts 
which I am about to discuss bear on the second mode of manifesta- 
tion of the protective influence of vaccination, and show that, com- 
paratively small as is the mortality of smallpox occurring in vac- 
cinated persons nowadays, that mortality was very much smaller 
sixty years ago, and has been gradually increasing ever since ; and 
here, happily, we leave as our groundwork for argument mere 
general statements, and take our stand upon the much more satis- 
factory and accurate basis of recorded statistics. 

The first epidemics in which any large number of cases of post- 
vaccinal smallpox (¢.e. smallpox occurring in vaccinated persons) are 
recorded occurred in Scotland between the years of 1819—23, and were 
recorded by Dr. Thomson, of Edinbugh, father of Dr. Allan Thomson, 
a late President of the British Association. That gentleman 
observed 1,500 cases, with only three deaths. It has been objected 
that these were really cases of chicken-pock, but the fact that 
chicken-pock cannot produce smallpox, while modified smallpox, 
however mild, can be inoculated and produce the well-known 
characteristics of that disease, afforded an easy discriminating test. 
In those days smallpox inoculation was lightly practised, and any 
one who takes the trouble to read the history of this epidemic will 
see that that test was freely resorted to. Beginning with the 
Edinburgh epidemic of 1819, observations on a large scale are recorded 
in France, Switzerland, Sweden, and at Copenhagen, and these I 
will take down to the year 1835. In France, then, we have record 
of 5,467 such cases, with 51 deaths. In Switzerland, between 1822 
and 1832,'4,211 cases, with 92 deaths, are recorded. In Sweden, 
in the epidemic of 1824—27, 85,000 persons were attacked, “almost 
all vaccinated,” and the mortality was “hardly 1 per cent.;” while 
in Copenhagen, in the epidemics between 1825—35, out of 3,093 
vaccinated persons attacked, 66 died. Dr. Gregory’s experience 
at the London Smallpox Hospital from 1826 to 1835 gave 915 cases 
of post-vaccinal smallpox; and 54 deaths. If we leave out the 
Swedish figures, which are rather vague, we find a total of 15,186 
cases and 266 deaths, or a mortality of 1:75. The next group of 
statistics was collected by Dr. Marston, in the London Smallpox 
Hospital between 1836 and 1852. The cases were tabulated most 
carefully, and a minute analysis of those throws very great light on 
the relations of smallpox and vaccination, but for the present we 
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have only to do with totals. Dr. Marston, in his calculations, was in 
the habit of deducting from the mortality in every class deaths from 
what he called superadded diseases, such as pneumonia, erysipelas, or 
grangrene, and in his totals he included all cases said to be vaccinated, 
whether they bore marks of vaccination or not. The former practice 
has—I think properly—been discontinued in later observations, so 
that to render any comparison with them accurate, Dr. Marston’s per- 
centages must be corrected by the addition of the cases which he 
deducted; and asa large portion of the cases without cicatrices are cases 
concerning whose vaccination there is great doubt, and as the propor- 
tion of such cases varies enormously in the different groups, in order to 
institute an accurate comparison it is safer to take only the mortality 
in the cases with vaccinal cicatrices comprised in the different groups. 
Well, between 1836 and 1851, Dr. Marston observed 2,787 of such 
cases, the mortality in which amounted to 6-9 per cent. In 1851, the 
smallpox hospital in which his observations were made was trans- 
ferred to a much healthier building, so much so that the mortality 
among his unvaccinated cases fell from 37°5, at which it stood during 
the first period, to 35:7 per cent., but notwithstanding this the 
death rate among 10,398 cases of post-vaccinal smallpox observed in 
1852—67 amounted to 7-6 per cent. In the last decade, in nearly 
15,000 cases, to which I shall again have occasion to refer, it had 
advanced to 9°2 per cent. 

Now you may arrange the figures as you like, but you will find 
the same constant result, that the earlier the period you take, the 
smaller was the death-rate; the later the period, the higher it 
becomes. If you take out of the first batch those—and they amount 
to several thousands—recorded up to 1825, you will get a mortality 
of a fraction of 1 per cent., and if you take all the cases from 1819 
to 1830, you will get a mortality of 1 per cent. Take again the old 
London Smallpox Hospital. Dr. Gregory gives two periods of his 
experience, commencing at 1826, and extending, each one, over seven 
years; and if we go to the figures of Dr. Martin, we get a third 
period of the same length. The mortality in the first batch of cases 
was 6°41 per cent., in the next 66°6 per cent., and in the last 7 per 
cent. The hospital was removed to another building in July, 1850, 
so that there is not another septennial period available for observa- 
tion ; but taking the last four years we find that the mortality had 
mounted to close on 12 per cent. The new building was much 
more spacious and healthy, and the death-rate for the first year of 
its occupation, which is all we have separately, went down to 6:1. In 
the period for 1852—67, which we have only in the gross, it had 
increased in vaccinated persons with and without marks (which in 
this portion of the comparison want of details compels us to group 
together) to 8:2 per cent.; while in the epidemic of 1871—2 it 
actually ran up to 15 per cent. Meanwhile the mortality of the disease 
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in unvaccinated persons has varied considerably in various epidemics, 
ranging from 25 to 38 per cent., and in the last decade mounting to 
about 45 per cent.; but while the increase in the death-rate of natural 
smallpox from the lowest to the highest point had not doubled itself, 
that in smallpox after vaccination had increased from 1 per cent. 
previous to 1830, to over 10 per cent. in the course of half a century. 

To turn now to another branch of the subject. In publishing his 
first batch of observations (that for 1836—61), Dr. Marston by an 
analysis of his cases showed that the mortality in post-vaccinal small- 
pox bears a very distinct relation to the quality and amount of the 
vaccination as evidenced by the number and character of the vaccine 
scars. His analysis showed that of patients with one cicatrix over 9 per 
cent. died, of those with two marks 6 per cent. died, with three about 
33 per cent., and of those with four and more only about 1 per cent. 
It showed, too, that in cases with good cicatrices less than half of the 
number died that died among patients with indifferent marks ; and 
it showed that this held good, though not exactly in the same propor- 
tion, in the classes of good and indifferent cicatrices when these 
came to be subdivided by the number of cicatrices discoverable. In 
his second batch of cases, 1852—67, we find that the same general 
rule held good, but the mortality in each class of cases had increased, 
and if we pursue the inquiry in later groups of statistics, we find the 
same thing occurring. To illustrate this in the simplest manner, let 
us first take the results shown in three statements prepared by Dr. 
Marston. The first is the one so often referred to, giving the 
experience of the Smallpox Hospital for the sixteen years 1836—51, the 
last that relating to the sixteen years 1852—67, while the intermediate 
is from a table in an article published by Dr. Marston, in Reynold’s 
System of Medicine, and gives the results of the same observations 
for the twenty years, 1836—55. 

The results are all calculated on the same plan, deaths from 
‘“‘superadded diseases” being deducted, so that the figures being 
strictly comparable are interesting as showing the steady progress of 
the death-rate in the different classes of cases. 


MarstTon’s THREE TABLES. 














Percentage of Mortality at Period | 

Number of Cicatrices. as nl Ee ee eS —| 
1836—51. | 1836—55. 1852—67. | 

One . 7:57 7°75 13°81 | 
Two. 4°13 4°70 7°71 | 
Three. 1°85 1-95 303 | 
Four. 0°74 0°55 0:86 | 








In every line in this table, except that relating to four cicatrices, 
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it will be observed that there is a steady advance. That the second 
column of this excepted line shows a decrease is due to the small 
number of the cases dealt with, and the relatively large number of 
deaths deducted on account of superadded diseases. In carrying 
down our comparison to the last decade it becomes necessary—as I 
have already explained—to replace the deaths from superadded dis- 
eases in Marston’s observations, and calculate the results on that 
basis. To enable the comparison to be made at a glance, I have 
drawn up the following table, showing the results in Marston’s first 
group of cases (1836—51), in the same observer’s second group 
(1852—67), and in 14,788 cases made up of 6,905 cases recorded by 
Dr. Seaton as occurring in the hospitals of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board during 1870—3, and 7,883 cases with cicatrices classified in 
tabulated statements, each comprising the results of several years, 
published in the reports of the Homerton, Hampstead, and 
Deptford Hospitals, for 1878, 1876—8, and 1878—9, respectively. 
Reports of other metropolitan hospitals contain additional sta- 
tistics, but they are not so classified as to lend themselves to this 
analysis. 

Arranging these cases, then, according to the number of cicatrices, 
we obtain the following results :— 





Period |No. of cases 














Percentage of mortality | included | 
in smallpox oe a = | : in caleula- | Remarks. 
in persons showing— a | _ an wi wo | weenie | 
1836—51. 1852—67. | 187 79. | 1870—79. | 
= — a iret at 
ee ee | | - 
Cicatricesof Vaccination | ~* 6°9 76 9:2 | 14,788 
ee rar Ms 2 ‘ 65 ) | * *No details for 
se . 92 14 8 13°65 ) | a these two classes 
ge SSL ap tar Fd 6:0 8:7 10°14 § | * (1! for earlier _ 
“ “7 ". | 5 2C tions of decade. 
a ie Pe Fe 3°6 37 i 4 2,539 Mortality stated 
» 4ormore .} J1 | 20 4:83 | 1,886] is the mean 
1 2 * 3 10°29 994 of the mortality 
” We. + «| io 115 0:29 | 8,99 given by Seaton, 
» 38 ormore . 24 2°8 58 | 5,278 | and that for late 
Pee ee ay st pares : epidemic in the 
ocr i two classes re- 
Percentage of mortality | spectively. 
in smallpox orin un-| 37:5 35°7 44°61 | 
vaccinated persons | 














In glancing over this table the first fact that strikes one is, that 
whereas the death-rate in cases with three and more cicatrices in the 
last decade is more than double what it was in 1852—67, the mortality 
in cases with two cicatrices has increased less rapidly, and in cases 
with one cicatrix the mortality during 1870—9, though considerably 
above that recorded in Marston’s first group of cases, was actually 
less than that shown in his second. 

What is the explanation of this apparent anomaly? It is ex- 
plicable in a very simple manner by a change which has come over 


(1) Mean between Seaton’s and Jebb’s mortality. 
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the mode of vaccinating. For many years it was the practice to 
insert the vaccine lymph by means of punctures. Each puncture 
gave rise to a separate vesicle and a separate cicatrix. This, we 
find from the evidence given before the Parliamentary Committee of 
1833, was apparently the universal practice at that date, and it was 
the practice adopted and taught by Marston down to 1852. Latterly, 
however, the more certain and effective method of scarification has 
been adopted. Instead of introducing the lymph by a simple punc- 
ture, a comparatively large portion of skin is scarified, whereby a 
more extensive surface is exposed to the action of the virus, of which 
a larger portion is absorbed into the system. ach scarification, how- 
ever, like each puncture, produces one vesicle only, and only one mark. 

And now to the application of this fact to the explanation of the 
anomaly I have pointed out. 

In a paper published in 1872 by a very able and accurate observer, 
Dr. J. B. Russell, of Glasgow, on nine hundred and seventy-two cases 
of small-pox observed by him in the municipal hospitals of that city, 
after a careful analysis of the modifying influence of various degrees 
of vaccination on the severity of the disease, that writer goes on to 
say— 

‘‘The number of vaccine marks can have no meaning, excepting so far as 
they indicate in a general way the quantity of lymph introduced into the 
system. It cannot be that the same quantity of lymph introduced into four 
spots successfully, confers more immunity than if introduced into one spot 
successfully, or that by dividing a cicatrix into four its productive value is 
increased. Hence, I am inclined to think that the local and permanent 
phenomena which would best indicate the quantity of lymph introduced, and 
consequently show even more striking relations to the mortality, would be the 
superficial area of good vaccine cicatrices. It seems evident from Marston’s 
description of his mode of vaccination that he would produce four good vaccine 
marks whose united area would probably little exceed one vaccine mark such as 
is left by the operation as practised at our public vaccine stations in Glasgow.” 

The correctness and importance of the view thus urged by Dr. 
Russell is now generally admitted, and Dr. Bridges, in an official report 
recently laid before Parliament, mentions that the Vaccination Depart- 
ment has of late required as a test of efficient vaccination that the 
united area of the cicatrices should amount to half a square inch. 
Now if we look at the foregoing table in the light of these facts we 
find the apparent anomaly which presents itself in cases with one 
cicatrix in the 1870—9 group to be susceptible of the very simple 
explanation that the one cicatrix in that period really indicated a 
much greater amount of vaccination than it did in the periods com- 
prised in Marston’s observations. This improvement was not con- 
fined to the cases with a single cicatrix, but doubtless extended to 
the other classes, and had it not been so each of the other classes 
would presumably have shown a still greater increase of death-rate. 
But what it concerns us to observe is this, that it is notably in the 
most amply vaccinated cases that the greatest increase has occurred, 
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and that the cases recorded in 1870—9 with four or more cicatrices 
show almost three times the death-rate of the total number of cases 
with and without cicatrices recorded in the years 1819—35, and four 
times the death-rate of all the vaccinated cases recorded previous to 
1830. 

But I have already said that another mode of classifying cicatrices 
was adopted by Marston and those who have followed him, that, 
viz., into good and bad. Such a classification, when carried out by 
the same person in cases occurring about the same period, is doubt- 
less very valuable. But for purposes of comparison of the observa- 
tions of one physician with those of another, or even of observations 
made by the same physician at distant periods of time, it is by no 
means so trustworthy. For whereas the number of marks is a 

matter which admits of no difference of opinion, their goodness or 
badness is a matter which depends very much upon the idea of the 
observer. 

In dealing with the question of mortality in cases classed according 
to the quality as well as the number of the cicatrices, I must con- 
fine myself to figures the particulars of which are set out with 
sufficient minuteness to enable a detailed comparison to be made. 
I therefore take only 7,883 cases recorded during the past decade, 
4,283 of them observed in Homerton Hospital in 1871—8, and 
3,600 in Hampstead and Deptford Hospitals from November, 1876, 
to the end of 1879 ; and as the latter group is composed of cases of a 
later date than the former I shall analyse them separately. The 
result is set forth in the following table :— 


TABLE SHOWING PERCENTAGES OF MoRTALITY AT DIFFERENT PERIODS IN 
CASES OF Post-VACCINAL SMALLPOX CLASSIFIED ACCORDING To NuM- 
BER AND CHARACTER OF VACCINAL CICATRICES :— 



































Marston’s | Marston’s Homerton Hampstead and 
In cases with 1st Group, |2nd Group, 1871—78 ‘| Deptford, Nov. Remarks. 
836—52, | 1862-67. * |1876 to Dec. 1879. 
Good Cicatrices . 4°53 1'8 3°32 5°29 
Or oe 871 3°37 
a oe: . a ee 1°41 3-0 54 
ee oe ee 1:84 3-2 4°78 
Bide gt ites hs 5°73 3°22 39 8°0 
| IndifferentCicatrices| 10°86 | 12°24 | 11°1 10°41 
| 4 re 1°51 3°1 55 * ‘o-. 3 
” z ‘ oe an 
3 ‘ es 3°45 56 77 a classed together 
3 or 4 2°61 4°33 69 6°68 | mm Vepuc 
” H tal Report. 
chews » seca Pa i ae iF ho 
ae ae se 22°66 15'8 14°0 | 
Percentage of marks | 
classed as good to ‘ | om ag.ne | 
3°35 | 37-96 36°7: 
total cases with veda Ga ig he | 
marks | 
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If the reader casts his eye over the last three columns of this table 
he will observe that in every class with good cicatrices the mortality 
has progressively increased. Thi increase is most remarkable in 
the most amply vaccinated cases—the cases with three or four good 
cicatrices—where in 1877—9 the mortality is more than thrice what 
it was in 1852—67. In the cases with three or four indifferent 
cicatrices the increase of mortality shows itself in a less marked 
degree; and it is only in the cases with one or two indifferent cica- 
trices that the disturbing influence of the substitution of the practice 
of vaccination by scarification for vaccination by puncture, which I 
have already explained, becomes manifest. But if we refer back to 
the first column of the table we find that the figures there appear 
not to accord with those for the later periods. On closer examina- 
tion, however, it becomes evident that the apparent discrepancy 
results from a different standard of “ goodness” having (doubtless 
unconsciously) been adopted by Marston during the two periods 
1836—51 and 1852—67. 

During his first period Marston embraced in his class with good 
cicatrices 63°3 per cent. of his total cases exhibiting marks, and in 
his second only 44:4 per cent. Either then—as in his cases with 
cicatrices, in his second period he shows less than half the death-rate 
recorded in his first period—-we are driven (if we assume the 
standard taken to be the same) to admit that the protective virtue 
of the operation had doubled itself in the latter period—an assump- 
tion contrary to everything we know regarding vaccination—or we 
must conclude that the standard of goodness taken in the two periods 
was not the same. 

Now if we take one hundred cases of smallpox in persons vaccinated 
with marks arranged in order of merit from “very good” to “ very 
bad,” we should, according to all experience, find the mortality 
gradually increase in proportion to the evidence of inefficient vac- 
cination as afforded by the badness of the vaccine marks. If then 
we divide the one hundred as Marston did in his first set of observa- 
tions at case No. 63, classing all up to that number as good, and all 
below it as bad, we should show a much higher percentage of 
mortality in each class than if we drew the line at the 44th 
case, as he did in his second group of observations. To render, there- 
fore, accurate comparison between any two hundreds of the same set of 
observations possible, the line of demarcation between good and bad 
must be drawn at the same point, and the same rule holds good when 
different groups are contrasted. Had the line of demarcation 
between good and indifferent cicatrices in the Homerton and the 
Hampstead and Deptford cases been drawn at the 44th case in every 
hundred, as in Marston’s second group, instead of at the 38th and 
37th respectively, the increase in the death-rate in the two batches 
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of cases would have been shown to its real extent, and in every case 
the rates of mortality would have been increased. As it was, the 
more careful selection of the “ good’ cicatrices in the cases included 
in the last two columns of our table was not sufficient to obscure the 
increased death-rate. In contrasting Marston’s first group with 
his second, however, the comparatively high mortality which occurred 
between the 44th and 63rd case in each hundred, and which in 
his second group is thrown into his “ indifferent” class, in his 
first group is included in the “good.’”’ The result is to give to 
the words good and indifferent in each group entirely distinct 
meanings, and completely to obscure in the class with good 
cicatrices the increase which, according to analogy, must have 
taken place. That that increase did occur without one exception 
when we dealt with the cicatrices classified by number only we 
have already seen. 

And now to come to another branch of our inquiry. Jenner was 
distinctly of opinion that lapse of time from the performance of 
vaccination did not lessen the protection afforded. His experience 
was with lymph comparatively recently taken from the cow, and it 
seems to me that the records of the earlier part of the century 
justify Jenner’s conclusion. But as years rolled on and post-vaccinal 
smallpox was recognised as a common disease, it began to be laid 
down as a rule that in a certain proportion of cases the protection 
afforded by vaccination wore out in the course of time, and revaccina- 
tion was in consequence advocated. Now if our vaccine lymph is 
degenerating, we should expect that its protective effects should of 
late years have shown ‘themselves still more temporary than in the 
earlier days of vaccination before that degeneration had made so much 
progress. We should expect that among vaccinated children, where 
vaccination has been recent, both cases of, and deaths from, smallpox 
would have become much more common than was formerly the case. 
And this is precisely what we do find. At p. 457 of the Report 
of the last Select Committee on Vaccination I find particulars of 
2,347 cases of post-vaccinal smallpox observed in the Hampstead 
hospital in 1870—1, set out exactly as I want them, and I shall 
therefore add them to the cases given in the tables contained in the 
reports already specified of the Homerton and Deptford hospitals and 
the Hampstead hospital for a different period. By doing so I get 
11,322 cases of post-vaccinal smallpox, including 1,398 occurring in 
children ten or under, and 1,221 deaths, including 138 among these 
children. The necessary details as to earlier experience on this point 
are afforded in two large groups of observations, the 3,839 cases 
(including 3,093 after vaccination) recorded in Copenhagen in 
1824—35, and Marston’s first group of cases observed in 1836—51. 
These records embrace 6,187 cases of post-vaccinal smallpox, includ- 
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ing 145 in children of ten or under, and 334 deaths, including nine 




















in these children. Reduced to percentages the results are :— 
| f dri | f death hild 
Ratio of cases of children | Ratio of deaths in children . 
of 10 and under to total | of 10 or under to total = wd en sr on 
| cases of post-vaccinal | deathsfrom post-vaccinal based ges are 
smallpox. smallpox, ‘ 
Period 1824—51 2°4 27 6,187 
Period 1870—9 12°4 11:3 11,322 
| | 














I have no materials for comparison in the case of younger 
children, but that, even since the latest improvements have been 
engrafted on our system of public vaccination, cases of and deaths from 
smallpox in young persons are much more frequent than at one time 
was the case, may be gathered, on the one hand, from the fact that, 
according to Dr. Bridges’ report, in the latter half of 1877 and in 
1878, 238 cases of smallpox in vaccinated children under five years 
old, 13 of them fatal, were admitted into the hospitals of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, and, on the other, that among the 
6,187 cases above referred to, only 12 cases and 2 deaths of children 
under five are recorded. 

To sum up then: the facts which I have brought together in this 
paper seem to me to show beyond possibility of doubt— 

(1.) That the protection against smallpox afforded by the vaccine 
lymph in use in this country, though still great, has become much 
less than it was when the lymph had undergone comparatively but 
a few transmissions through the human subject. 

(2.) That the number of cases of smallpox occurring now per 
million of vaccinated persons is very much greater than that shown 
in the records of vaccinated populations in the earlier part of the 
century. 

(3.) That the death-rate in recorded cases of post-vaccinal small- 
pox has progressively increased in all cases, with and without marks, 
from 1°75 per cent. in 1819—35, to over 10 per cent. in 1870—9, 
and in cases with marks from 6°9 per cent. in 1886—61, to 9-2 per 
cent. in 1870—9. 

(4) That this increase in mortality has been most remarkable in 
the best vaccinated classes of cases, the death-rate in cases with three 
or more cicatrices in 1870—9 being twice what it was in 1852—67 ; 
and the death-rate in cases with three or more good cicatrices in 
1876—9 being thrice what it was in 1852—67. 

(5.) That the proportion in which vaccinated children are attacked 
and cut off by smallpox has alarmingly increased, being many times 
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greater during the last decade than it was thirty or forty years 
earlier ; and 

(6.) That while the death rate in smallpox occurring in unvacci- 
nated persons has varied in the different groups recorded, and was 
exceptionally high during 1870—9, the progressive advance of 
mortality in post-vaccinal smallpox is not be attributable to epidemic 
influence, being equally observed in successive groups of cases in 
which the mortality from natural smallpox shows a diminution.. 

Having thus answered the question with which I started, I must 
postpone to another occasion. the consideration of the theoretical 
aspect of the subject and the remedy for the state of matters which 
has been disclosed. 


CHARLES CAMERON. 
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THE FORTUNES OF LITERATURE UNDER THE 
AMERICAN REPUBLIC. 


Tue value of literature, as an art of expression, unquestionably 
depends upon the social conditions under which it is practised. 
However differently, in particular cases, the balance of indebtedness 
between the author and his age may be accounted, society does 
determine somewhat his mental characteristics, and still more the 
limits of his experience; his work is a reflex of the social life in 
which he shared. If it fortunately happens that the authors and 
the people of a country think and feel about the same objects in 
ways not so dissimilar as to make them unintelligible to each other, 
and thus possess an essential bond of union, literature becomes an 
expression of national life, a permanent embodiment of the national 
spirit. The literature of England answers most nearly to this idea 
of a national literature ; and therefore M. Taine, as he himself says, 
chose to write of it, because it best illustrates and supports his theory 
that a nation’s life—the character and circumstances of its people 
and the special social movements of its successive ages—determines, 
by a force akin to natural law, a specific literature. If he had 
chosen to write of American literature, how ill would it have served 
his purpose! Perhaps M. Taine would reply that we in America 
are not a literary people, that we have no national literature, and 
that what literature has flourished among us is of a leaf and fibro 
sprung from foreign soil; in such a reply, indeed, there would be 
much truth. 

Certainly our literature has been, to a remarkable degree, remote 
from the national life. There has been but slight mutual obligation 
between our books and our politics or our society. Even among 
men of genius, who are usually more withdrawn than others from 
the influence peculiar to their time, and are either indifferent to them 
or masters over them, our men of genius seem peculiarly isolated. 
Their temperaments, in so far as these were the result of past human 
experience working secretly through the subtle channels of hereditary 
descent, were born of a civilisation far different from our own, a 
civilisation religious, colonial, and local, not secular, self-sustaining, 
and national. These men fashioned the treasures of our literature 
by their own creative force and artistic instinct, with but slight obli- 
gation to their country either for the material of their work or for 
the knowledge of their craft. Engrossed with their own unshared 
powers and qualities, they stood aloof from the nation and its con- 
cerns. They set out on the eternal search for beauty and truth, 
guided, like all the greatest, by the elemental principles in human 
nature, like voyagers on strange seas, steering by the pole star, borne 
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on by trade wind or gulf-stream ; but their ships were unfreighted 
with a public hope. Or—since voyagers is too venturesome a name 
for them—say rather, they joined the company of pure artists, who, 
illuminating the spirit of man rather than the spirit of their age, 
acknowledge the lordship of no country, but belong to the race—the 
men who gather within themselves, as into a star of intenser light, 
the scattered and obscure rays that are a lamp of beauty to the 
feet of every man. Amid that company how should they hear the 
axe ringing in the lonely wilderness of the Genesee, or catch the joy 
on the face of the adventurous explorer on hard-won mountain peaks, 
with the promised land spread out westward before him? Some 
unreal Hiawatha-echo did penetrate even there; some prospect of an 
Astoria, with its natural marvel and human hardihood (less prized 
than the ruinous, legend-haunted Alhambra), was caught sight of; a 
spell of romance was woven about the Hudson, and a mysterious 
beauty evoked from the wintry life of Puritan dwellers by the shores 
of Massachusetts Bay ; but to the America present before them it 
is scarcely too much to say, our men of genius were well-nigh deaf 
and blind. There is something startling in this spectacle of the 
gifted and trained mind absorbed in its pursuit of imaginative 
delight, heedless of the humble muscle which was meanwhile build- 
ing up a great nation; seldom, in literary history, has there been so 
complete a sundering of the changeless work of men’s spirits from the 
work of men’s hands which, however transmuted, still no less endures. 

Our men of genius were isolated in yet another way. Underived 
and solitary genius has frequently not only stimulated and delighted 
its contemporaries ; it has gathered about itself a band of disciples, 
has kindled zeal, deepened conviction, hardened inteliectual strength, 
so that on its eclipse its battle with darkness went on in the victory of 
younger men, men not of genius, but of culture. Among us literature 
has had no such continuous tradition; where the torch fell, it was 
extinguished. Irving, itis true, had imitators, who came to nothing ; 
but our fiction does not seem to be different because Hawthorne lived, 
no poet has caught the music of Longfellow, no thinker carries for- 
ward the conclusions of Emerson. These men have left no lineage. 
They are not connected with their countrymen even by the secondary 
tie of calling into being a body of literature with power to enter 
effectively into the nation’s life, to shape the character and determine 
the expansion of its thought. We have not earned the right to 
claim these men as a national possession by any important contribu- 
tion to the growth of their genius, nor have they given us that right 
by anything distinctively national in their work or their influence ; 
ushered in by Donatello and Evangeline, they find a welcome at the 
hearthstone of every lover of the beautiful, but, except for the 
accident of birth, there is little reason why the welcome should be 
warmer in America than in England. 

VOL, XXIX. N.S. Ss 
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Men of culture, whose work makes up the larger portion of any 
literature, are much indebted to circumstance and opportunity. In 
America they have been, as has been seen, without a literature of 
virile power ; they have also been without a society vigorous enough 
to stamp an image of itself in letters. In the days of Queen Anne 
and the first two Georges, the wit, sense, and malice of a cultivated 
society expressed themselves with such intelligence that the age, 
although one of high political excitement and of great consequence to 
the institutions and civilisation of England, is yet mainly known as a 
literary age. The society from which American men of culture took 
their bent was civilised in other ways than that at Twickenham, but it 
was so inferior to it in its sense of the value of literature to life, in 
active, keen intelligence, and in consummate mastery of the art of 
speech, that it was incapable of any similar literary expression. 
The lack of such a society as the wits of Queen Anne moved in, 
sent our men of culture to attend in English drawing-rooms and at 
English dinner-tables. This resort to the old world was natural, 
and, indeed, inevitable. The Revolution made us an independent 
nation, but in literature we remained a province. At the beginning 
of the century it was sneeringly, yet truly, said that the Americans 
let Europe make their fashions and their books for them, as if our 
women were without taste and our men without mind. We deve- 
loped ancient English political ideas, and, with our ears intent upon 
the future, we put ourselves under the sway of the ideas to come, 
democracy and its unrevealed forces ; in literature, on the contrary, 
we sought neither to disestablish nor to amend the English tradition. 
We kept not only the unchangeable standards of good literature, 
but so possessed were we by the social spirit and tastes of the mother- 
country that we kept also the subject and the style in which the 
peculiarities of a nation manifest themselves if at all. Thus Irving, 
our first great man of letters, deriving his culture from social life 
abroad, taking his style from Addison and Steele, and interesting 
his readers in sketches of English rural life or in foreign legend, 
came to leave (in Mr. Lowell’s phrase) “a name either English or 
Yankee.” So, too, Ticknor, Allston, and their successors were 
moulded by the foreign influence; the foreign standard of education 
and literature became firmly established, and has not yet yielded 
its ground. 

‘** You steal Englishmen’s books and think Englishmen’s thought, 
With their salt on her tail your wild eagle is caught; 


Your literature suits its each whisper and motion 
To what will be thought of it over the ocean.” 


What Mr. Lowell wrote of his generation has not ceased to be true 
of our time. To-day American authors make their reputation by 
English criticism, and American magazines are rivals for English 
pens. In these later years, however, our strongly marked national 
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life has given rise to a domestic literature (if I may so term it) 
having to do with ourselves and our own concerns; it reflects, it is 
true, the ruder elements of our civilisation—our rough life on the 
border, our vulgar life abroad, our homely middle-class life in the 
East—and it is usually embodied in fugitive and imperfect forms, 
but sometimes, as in the work of Mr. Howells and Mr. James, in 
forms of exquisite finish. This literature, whatever its defects, is 
the product of our own soil, and unsheathes a green blade of hope. 
In England some of it has met with a sort of criticism—as if, being 
American, it were absolved from old-world canons of excellence and 
free to indulge whatever extravagance, nonsense, or immodesty it 
pleases, if only a flavour of the soil be kept—that shows clearly 
enough that English taste is no longer definitive for us, and in this 
fact there is also a sign of promise. But if we except this younger 
and less perfect literature, it would seem that the nation has con- 
tributed but little more to culture like Lowell’s, adorned by dignities 
and graces that are the acquirements of laborious years, than to 
genius like Hawthorne’s, aureoled by its own effluence. If humour 
be left out of the account, it is broadly true that whatever is charac- 
teristically American in our men of culture as a class has been over- 
borne, checked, blighted, deadened by the mastering spirit of the 
English tradition. 

This state of things is, however, neither dishonourable nor dis- 
heartening. The existence of a powerful foreign influence has never 
proved innate and pervasive feebleness in the men who receive and 
assimilate it. It shows an unsatisfied craving, a need of human 
nature making itself imperatively known and seizing with avidity on 
what it requires; it shows, in a word, the incompleteness of native 
culture. Thus the young men of England in one age resorted to 
Italy, in another to France; that great age of Queen Anne was 
woven warp and woof, English sense, strength, and grossness with 
French taste, skill, manner, as well in the Court as in the literary 
sets; in each age the foreign influence supplemented native culture, 
but did not displace it ; transformed and refined, but did not destroy 
it. The uninterrupted, though lessening, ascendancy of the English 
tradition in American literature indicates not only that our civilisa- 
tion is of English descent, and that we rightly claim a share with 
Englishmen in the honour of their literary past, as is too often and 
too boastfully said ; it indicates that our national life has not provided 
nutriment for intellect, that our men of culture have submitted to be 
Anglicised as their only resource for remedying this defect in our 
civilisation—a defect, to adapt a phrase of Mr. Arnold, in the sense 
of the value of intelligence applied to literature. 

This does not involve our being an illiterate people. On the con- 
trary, we are, as a nation, anxious for literary fame. We are 
grateful to our men of letters. We honour their works among the 
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noblest ornaments of the Republic. The illustrious names in our 
literary annals are familiar in our households and ready on our lips. 
The grief that was felt at Irving’s death, men of his generation say, 
was only less than the mourning over Washington. The loss of 
Bryant revealed undiminished admiration for the pursuit of litera- 
ture. From what does this popular feeling spring? Is it rooted in 
a perception of the civilising power of literature, in an adequate com- 
prehension of the great offices that are discharged by literature, as a 
mode of refined amusement, as a treasury of knowledge about the 
things of the mind, as a bond of sympathy with humanity, as an open 
access to the fellowship of the great? Something of this conception 
there is; but the popular desire for literary fame springs, there is 
too much reason to fear, from a jealous national pride, and is rooted 
in the thin soil of national vanity. But, whatever its cause may be, 
this popular appreciation of success in literary pursuits encourages 
literature, and we are, besides, a reading people. Why, then, in 
spite of these two favourable conditions for literary production, are 
we deficient in the sense of the value of applying intelligence to 
literature ? 

The answer is obvious. In the great work of furthering civilisa- 
tion—that multiform and complex result of many powers working 
toward the one final end of harmonising the best in man’s nature 
with the normal conditions of human life—in this great work where 
the nations are enlisted each in the service of some few of these many 
powers, and make progress each along those lines which are either 
indispensable or most expedient for itself, it has fallen to the lot of 
our people to be penetrated by the value of two great ideas, and we 
serve these with all our strength and with all our heart ; the ideas, 
namely, of democracy, as a means of securing the well-being of great 
multitudes of men, and of the economy of labour, as a means of lessen- 
ing human toil and increasing the share of material goods that the 
ordinary man will obtain. These two ideas, belief in the power of 
democracy to lift the masses into a life of larger freedom and more 
active intelligence, belief in the power of the utilisation both of 
natural forces and of human ingenuity to increase the comfort of 
life, control our civilisation, and subordinate to themselves all other 
ideas in which a civilising power lies. We are not Greeks secure of 
our liberty and our bread and wine, interested in the things of the 
mind, in beauty, and wisdom; our interest, for better or worse, is to 
make sure the welfare of those engaged in the humble occupations of 
life. To this task we are irrevocably committed; in achieving it 
man can afford to lose much else that is also valuable. 

Let us consider the influence of these two great ideas upon our 
literature successively. Democracy created the common schools for 
a public defence against popular ignorance. The common schools 
gave rise to a great reading class; they made us, indeed, a nation of 
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readers. This great class is eager for information, teachable, sen- 
sible of the uses of books for amusement and instruction. It is 
endowed with the tastes and attached to the standards that naturally 
belong to a class accustomed by its democracy and Protestantism to 
rely above all things upon private judgment; that is, to trust decisions 
of which the validity is limited by a narrow experience. Curiosity 
is its most noticeable characteristic. It is curious to know what is 
going on in the world, to learn the manners and customs end the 
aspect of distant lands, and the events that take place in them, to 
understand mechanical processes and the scientific explanation of 
natural phenomena; and these interests, the variety and relative 
force of which may be measured with considerable accuracy by the 
contents of Harper’s Monthly Magazine (still more by the columns of 
our Sunday newspapers), are unduly stimulated by the multiplicity 
of books consequent on modern facilities for travel, the diversity of 
our industrial development, and the exhaustless variety of scientific 
experiment and enterprise. This great reading class is curious, too, 
but in a far less degree, to know biography and history; here its 
curiosity stops. It does not care to reflect, to generalise, to frame 
rational conceptions of theories, or to perfect a rule of living; in 
other words, it has no curiosity about’ ideas. The same class in 
France, the readers among the French people, are interested in the 
ideas of speculative politics; our public is indifferent to them, for it 
has a complacent satisfaction with our institutions as they are, and 
is possessed by a Conservative instinct. The ideas of rational reli- 
gion, too, our public hears of, for the advocacy of them is loud-voiced 
and aggressive ; but the public shrinks from them. It does not 
escape from them: they have lessened the vehemence with which 
hereditary ideas in religion are held, have increased tolerance, and 
have made men easy in holding vague notions and content with half- 
convictions ; but they have discredited religious discussion, and have 
failed to enter into the national life with the disintegrating and 
destroying power of continental rationalism. The curiosity of our 
public enlarges mental horizons and multiplies mental activities ; but 
it does not penetrate to the spirit, it does not vitalise thought, or 
result in wisdom. It is a curiosity about facts, about concrete 
things, the things of the world; it is not a curiosity about the 
things of the mind, about ideas. 

The second obvious characteristic of our great reading class is its 
fondness for sensation, its desire for strong, pungent, and unusual 
effects—the analogue of the barbarian’s delight in glaring colours. 
An acute observer of large experience has lately told us—and any 
news-stand will bear out his testimony—what is the imagina- 
tive literature on which our least cultivated reading class feeds— 
tales of romantic adventure on the high seas, of ruffianism on the 
border, of impossible deeds, and ridiculous successes. But what is 
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the case with the reading of the higher class, the class that is the 
best product of the common schools, that reads Dickens, Macaulay, 
Poe, and even, sometimes, Carlyle? Is not one reason why Dickens 
is more popular than Thackeray with this class his lack of tem- 
perance, which led him to caricature rather than portray, which led 
him at times to discolour and distort human nature? Is not one 
reason why Macaulay is so widely read the fact that his rhetoric 
deals with the raw pigments, the contrasts, exaggeration, and untruth 
that belong to sensationalism, and that in his hands discolour 
and distort history ? Are not Poe’s tales attractive because of the 
thrill they send along the nerves, the shock of surprise they give, 
their terror, their hideousness, their evil charm? I say nothing of 
the marvellous genius, too little acknowledged, by which the greatest 
master of fantastic romance contrived to give real and lasting interest 
to such monstrosities ; but I think Americans must reply that the 
fascination of his tales over the popular mind is so great as it is, not 
because of his genius, but because (so to speak) he created discolora- 
tion and distortion in an unreal realm, and thereby left work as 
utterly false as the sensation-mongers of our lowest reading class. 
Carlyle is a thinker, but he is among the first to be read by that 
small portion of the public which has a nascent and fitful interest in 
the things of the mind ; and he is read by them and by others of larger 
culture because he wields a Thor-hammer, because when he celebrates 
the dignity of work he is thinking of the labours of Hercules, because 
when he adores heroism he has in mind Valhalla warriors, because 
even when he exalts the virtue of silence he raises a din of words. 
Here, too, I say nothing of the truth that is in him, but is not one 
great source of his power the fact that he uses the sensational 
manner, that he discolours and distorts truth ? These great men of 
letters, in whose work imagination has so large a share, hold reality 
with a slackened grasp, and this commends them the more to readers 
of imperfect culture, which is, perhaps, most surely tested by such 
delight in illusion as characterises our great reading class. The 
taste of dur public, in imaginative literature, errs by departing from 
the real; it also errs by departing from the beautiful. To say this 
is to say that our public, discontented with reality and contented 
with ugliness, has no conception of pure art or the attempt to 
evolve the beautiful out of the real ; it does not reject pure art (for 
the highest privilege of pure art is that it gets itself acknowledged 
wherever there is a spark of feeling or a ray of mind), but it does 
not require art to be pure. To sum up, the curiosity of our public 
leaves the mind too opaque to ideas, its fondness for sensation leaves 
the spirit too impatient of truth, too tolerant of what is gross and 
rude. There is little need to add that the patronage of such a 
public will not of itself give rise to any valuable speculative or 
imaginative literature. 
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The second great idea of which mention was made, the idea of 
economizing labour as a means of material progress, has developed 
the characteristic national virtues, resolution, enterprise, ingenuity, 
industry, and has wrought out vast and beneficent results. What is 
praiseworthy in its work is familiar to all. In respect to literature, 
its most obvious influence has been to lessen the amount of intel- 
ligence in the service of literature. It has had the giving of the 
prizes that men are prone to think the great prizes of life—riches, 
power, and the social consideration that comes of these; it has 
drafted off the intelligence of the country in pursuit of them, and 
has discouraged literature as it has discredited other modes of human 
activity. In doing this, however, it has created wealth, and one 
great function of wealth is the encouragement of literature. How 
has wealth discharged this function in America? In other countries 
wealth creates a body of cultivated intelligence in the community, 
a class of men such as Mr. Arnold addressed upon equality, and 
which he described—‘“ The large class of gentlemen as distinct from 
the nobility, with an abundance among them of serious knowledge, 
high accomplishment, and refined taste.” In England this class has 
been built up mainly from the younger branches of the aristocracy, 
from the universities, and from the owners of hereditary wealth 
amassed in the commerce of the last two centuries. We, in America, 
are glad that we have no aristocracy ; we are accustomed to sneer 
at the possessors of wealth inherited from the commerce of two or 
three generations ago—the blue blood; we have universities, scores 
and hundreds of them, but it will be as well not to inquire how 
they fulfil their function of forming a body of intelligence such as 
Mr. Arnold describes. What is the class that our wealth has pro- 
duced,—not the men engaged in useful employments, but the men 
relieved from engrossment with business, who have opportunities for 
the indulgence of liberal tastes? What is the nature of this class ? 
It is a class of seekers after material comfort, a class that satisfies the 
senses with no ulterior end beyond securing gratification, devoted to 
luxury and the display of it, a sensual class. Abroad, its members 
have Paris for their Mecca; their home and national goal of pil- 
grimage is New York. 

The wealth of to-day has not given us a body of cultivated 
intelligence ; nevertheless there is such a body among us; there are 
individuals, many of them, with the characteristics of the English 
class. They have come from the wealth of past generations, from 
the families of the elder clergy, and from those self-made men who 
have acquired liberal tastes which are either the result of a university 
education or the equivalent of one. But they do not constitute a 
distinct and coherent class. They do not naturally gravitate toward 
a centre like London or Paris, as the intellect of England and 
France gravitates. They are scattered throughout the country and 
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among suburban towns. They have little social communication 
with one another. Their very ability limits their culture, for in 
their isolation it tempts them to indulge idiosyncrasies of taste, to 
be excessive here and defective there, because they lack the com- 
panionship of other equally active minds to restrain their excess and 
repair their deficiencies. They have no means of knitting themselves 
into a society, of making themselves felt as a body of intelligence 
ought to make itself felt. Some years ago Mr. Arnold complained 
that the cultivated class in England was similarly made up of isolated 
members who formed “ no powerful body of opinion,” and were ‘not 
strong enough to set a standard up to which even the journeyman 
work of literature must be brought if it is to be vendible.” He 
was comparing the English class with the French Academy. But 
the English class is not further removed from the French Academy 
in point of consistency, stability, dignity, and effective force, than 
our cultivated class is removed from that of England in the same 
respects. 

Out of this deficiency results another—the lack of a body of right 
criticism. It is safe to assert that there are not a half-dozen organs 
of critical opinion in America for which a respectable author would 
care in the least. The habit of our critics is to give a synopsis 
of the work under review, to correct its errors of print or of statement, 
and to make it known to the world. This may be a very useful or 
even indispensable service, but it is not criticism. Criticism educates 
rather than informs. Were there among us an effective body of 
cultivated intelligence, it might recall and invigorate this misdirected 
and feeble criticism, for it is the natural office of such a body to 
receive impressions from the higher critics, to modify its standards of 
taste in consequence, and to apply these modified standards to 
current literature or to require their application by others. Without 
such a body criticism is seldom a mode of advancing excellence. 
There is no need to dwell upon this. Let any one compare secondary 
criticism abroad, its vigour of thought, its various culture, its range 
of information, its compass of reflection, its sense of how many 
different considerations limit any judgment, with secondary criticism 
in America, and the poverty of the latter will be only too plain. 
The worst mischief of all is that the great reading class is left, with- 
out the restraints of higher criticism, to the mercy of its own narrow 
interest in ideas, and to its own false taste, and is abandoned to the 
license of the authors who know the trade of pleasing it too well. 
The people is teachable, but no teacher is found for it. Yet, in an 
age of stable democracy and of unstable religion, literature has a 
tenfold value for the people. Few realise how true it is that the 
time is at hand when the ideals of life must be enforced by literature, 
or not at all. The moral health of the community depends, in a 
rapidly increasing degree, upon what it reads; for this reason there 
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are few things which thoughtful Americans need to observe more 
closely than the drift of our literature toward permanently low 
standards. 

These facts, that the main body of American literature adapts 
itself to the demands of an imperfectly educated public, that the 
cultivated class in America exerts no considerable influence upon the 
popular taste, and, furthermore, produces no separate literature 
markedly its own, and, thirdly, that American criticism is so inferior 
as scarcely to deserve attention, will determine, in the main, the 
immediate future of American literature as an expression of national 
life. If these conditions of development continue unchanged, 
America must be indebted, in the next generation, to the influence 
of foreign taste and foreign thought upon her men of letters, and to 
the originative power of whatever isolated men of genius may be 
born to her, or else she will produce no worthy literature. It would 
be wrong, however, to suppose that these conditions of literary 
development are rivetted upon the nation. There are several forces 
at work to counteract the present drift. Our great reading class 
has created public libraries, which have for one of their highest 
functions the amelioration of the popular taste. The able acquirers 
of wealth have endowed many academic and collegiate institutions, 
and the West, deeply sensible of the value of education, has provided 
for its higher branches perhaps too generously; these seats of 
learning, however rude and imperfect now, will become hearths of 
culture. The gross, indolent, newly enriched class, if its wealth 
continues in the same families, is likely to give place, in the next 
generation, to a class of rudimentary and, in some instances, even of 
liberal culture. Foreign influences will, as in the past, repair the 
defects of native standards. Men of genius, should they arise, 
will work their unforeseen changes. The idea of material progress, 
too, must yield somewhat its commanding position, as a larger body 
of men acquires the means of leisure for the higher occupations and 
enjoyments of the mind, and thus literature, relieved from the 
excessive competition of business pursuits, will enlist more servants. 
Something may be hoped, also, from the intelligent attempt, now 
being made in New England, to form a true literary taste in 
the children of the common schools; it is possible that such 
a taste may be bred into our people by means of the public 
school and public library—instruments equal in power to the 
Dionysiac Theatre, and vastly greater in their range of power. All 
these considerations blended together justify a larger hope than at 
first seemed rational ; but the revolution that these influences may 
bring about will be slow and difficult. 

I have referred, with scarce intelligible brevity, to that great 
function of literature—the keeping alive the tradition of the ideal 
life. It is this function that literature in America has discharged 
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most inadequately. Emerson and Hawthorne alone, the first in a 
wider, the second in a far narrower circle, have been spiritual 
teachers of their countrymen. This failure is a symptom of the 
chief danger in American social life ; it seems to show that the idea 
of democracy will result, as its opponents have always predicted, 
in a debasement of the social ideal. Democracy has given to 
America political liberty, social equality, and a fair field for all who 
a wish to win the prizes of life; but this is an imperfect gift. It is 
ia much to have secured these advantages; but, although they have 
contributed to the greater cleanliness, hopefulness, and industry of 
ordinary human life, there is something yet lacking. The main 
characteristic of the social life they have developed in this 
country is its homeliness; the main characteristic of the social 
life towards which civilisation works is beauty. If democracy 





a has exhausted its virtue in creating a homely life; if it tends 
a to make men contented with less perfection than they are able 
t, to reach; if it results in undervaluing the best in man’s 
4 nature ; it is, to that extent, at war with civilisation; at war with 
i the attempt to reconcile the best in man’s nature with the normal 
i conditions of human life. Democracy holds the future in its fee, and 


will work out the destiny of the children of the masses, and decide 
what is to be the lot of him who is born into the world’s struggle 


Fi for life with only the capacities of the ordinary man; but if, in 
: doing this, it reduces the highest to the level of the commonplace, it 
. is out of harmony with that natural law, hitherto approved by 


reason, which tends to preserve the most perfect types at the cost of 
: the less perfect. In order to avoid such an issue it is necessary for 
; the people to learn that political freedom, social equality, and a fair 
field are not all the blessings at which society should aim ; that, by 
themselves alone, they are not even the most valuable things in life, 
but are merely essential conditions of blessings which they make 
possible ; it is necessary that the people should cultivate a sense of 
the value of other civilising powers—beauty, literature, manners— 
of whatever goes to civilise the life of men’s hearts and brains. The 
practical ideal of life, that which the ordinary man actually strives 
toward with hope, at least, of partial success would then be modified, and 
the homeliness of social life in America might then give way to the 
beauty of a highly civilised life. The development in America of 
such a highly cultivated people as were the Athenians, is as little to 
4 be hoped for as the appearance of such a highly cultivated class as 

were Queen Anne’s men of letters; but American civilisation must 
a realise something of the Athenian ideal if it is to produce a national 
literature worthy of respect. For, after all is said, the defects of 

American literature, as an expression of the nation’s life, are due, 

when the last analysis is made, to the social ideal ; its hopes for the 

future depend upon the probability of a radical change in that ideal. 
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The fortunes of literature in America may have a value for 
Englishmen beyond that of an example of the influence of demo- 
cratic institutions upon an important department of human activity. 
The English type of civilisation has already been modified by the 
American type in several respects, and may approach it still further, 
perhaps most nearly in this matter of popular literature. It is a 
significant fact that the peculiar literature of the American public 
has already stolen its unnoticed way to the mother-country, as 
is evinced by the comparatively great circulation in England of 
such popular magazines as Harper’s and Scribner’s monthlies. It 
may be that, as the provincial universities become established and 
extend their influence, and as the special education of women 
assumes more importance, the standards of culture will become more 
diverse and the principles of the ruling criticism will become less 
restraining ; it is probable that the more general education of the 
people in the common schools will create a reading class endowed 
like our own, demanding a special literature on which the hold of 
the higher criticism will be slack almost to feebleness. It is not 
possible that there should be a decline in the vigour of the English 
genius; but perhaps, in the modification of old classes under the 
influence of modern life, the line of demarcation will be too sharply 
drawn between the middle class, of irresistible power in determining 
the national life, and the cultivated class in which the higher civili- 
sation survives. Two dissociated literatures may arise, one of the 
people, the other of real culture, but the former of vastly the 
greater power. It is enough to suggest such far-off contingencies 
for whatever considerdtion they may meet among men who 
remember that popular instruction is now, more and more, by books 
and not by sermons, by newspapers and magazines, not by prayer 
and praise. Meanwhile the great fact remains, that the English 
race on either side the ocean has hitherto, if the whole range of life 
be taken into account, best solved the problem of securing the wel- 
fare of the ordinary man; the further working out of that task in 
England and America is of vast consequence to mankind. It may 
be that the social ideal is to be debased ; but, if literature is worthy 
of its great office as a spiritual teacher, if it has regenerative force, 
a new ideal may arise, as I believe it will, the ideal that George 
Sand placed before the French peasant with faith in his final accom- 
plishment of it, the ideal of the life of that “ happiest of men, who, 
having the science of his labour and working with his own hands, 
earning welfare and liberty by the use of his intelligence, shall have 
time to live by the heart and by the brain, to understand his own 
work and to love the work of God.” The fortune of literature in 
America, in lending little effective aid towards this result, may yet 
be retrieved ; the fortune of literature in England, let us hope, will 
need no retrieving. Grorce Epwarp WoopBERRY. 
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COMMERCIAL UNION FROM A CANADIAN POINT 
OF VIEW. 


Mr. Grorce Anprrson, M.P., stated in an article contributed to the 
Contemporary Review a few months ago, that he had been informed 
on reliable authority that certain American statesmen of no mean 
influence were about to move in the matter of Canada, and to make 
it a prominent feature in the policy of the Garfield Administration. 
Mr. Anderson further stated that he had before him two published 
letters, written by Mr. Wharton Barker, an eminent banker and 
politician in Philadelphia, the chief supporter of Mr. Garfield as 
President, one of which was addressed to Mr. Garfield prior to his 
election, and the other to the late Senator Brown, of Toronto. The 
subject of these letters was what has been termed ‘‘ Commercial 
Union” between the United States and Canada, and, after citing 
some extracts from both letters which are placed in juxtaposition, 
Mr. Anderson points out that “the cloven foot of Monroism is 
scarcely veiled at all.” It is not my intention to discuss at present 
the alternative, which, in the opinion of Mr. Anderson, ought to be 
offered for consideration as the only means of counteracting the pro- 
posal, which some propagandists in the United States have suggested. 
That alternative is what is termed “Imperial Confederation,” and to 
prevent misunderstanding I may be permitted to express my opinion 
that it is even more impracticable than the ‘“ Commercial Union,” 
which has very unnecessarily alarmed Mr. Anderson, and possibly 
may alarm others in the United Kingdom. I confess that I depre- 
cate the discussion of “The Future of the Canadian Dominion,” 
which is the title adopted by Mr. Anderson. At the present moment 
the future of Ireland or even of Great Britain itself might with as 
much propriety be made the subject of speculation. It cannot be 
affirmed with truth that there are any persons in Canada numerous 
enough’ to be ranked as a party who are discontented with the 
political institutions which they enjoy. If there were it might be 
expected that some voice would be raised in the freely elected Parlia- 
ment of the Dominion to give utterance to such discontent. I venture 
to express the opinion that the Constitution of Canada, as settled by 
the British North America Act of 1867, amended possibly hereafter, 
in accordance with enlightened public opinion, is as likely to last as 
any other established Government in the world. I readily admit that 
contingencies might arise and lead to the disruption of the subsisting 
connection, but as none of these are at all probable, I deprecate the 
discussion of ‘“‘the future of Canada.’ I cannot but regret Mr. 
Anderson’s remarks on the subject of Canada’s financial position. 
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They are obviously calculated to create distrust, and are not justified 
by facts. Mr. Anderson cites two cases in which comparatively 
small amounts of £50,000 and £20,000, said to have been granted to 
the Welland and Shubenacadie Canals, “were at last written off as 
bad debts.” As regards the larger of the two amounts, that granted 
to the Welland Canal, I can state positively that it was a loan or 
grant to a private company, and not to the Government of Canada, 
which has never repudiated a debt. The Shubenacadie Canal loan, 
I find upon inquiry, was made by the Imperial Government to a 
private company, on the security of a mortgage, which was foreclosed 
in due course, after which the property was sold under the mortgage 
and purchased by the Government of Nova Scotia. Surely Mr. 
Anderson will retract as publicly as he made it his very serious 
charge against the Government of the Canadian Dominion of being 
in default. Mr. Anderson likewise refers to certain guaranteed loans 
which he states ‘have been left outstanding.”’ Surely Mr. Anderson 
must be aware that the first guaranteed loan of £1,500,000 has long 
since been paid, and that the sinking fund and interest of the others 
have likewise been punctually met. It is not usual to pay loans before 
they have matured, and as these loans command more than par in 
the market, it is not probable that the lenders would accept payment. 
It is rather ungenerous on the part of Mr. Anderson to refer to these 
current loans. Mr. Anderson has likewise called attention to the fact 
that British capital has been “hopelessly sunk” in Grand Trunk and 
Great Western investments. Would it not have been fair to have 
called attention to some of those investments which have been found 
profitable, such as the Canada Company, the Trust and Loan Com- 
pany, the Bank of British North America, and many others? Railway 
shares are, as is well known, speculative investments, and Mr. Ander- 
son cannot be unaware that his countrymen have invested more money 
in the United States than in Canada, and that there are railroads in 
those States that might have been cited with as much propriety as 
those in Canada. My reference to this part of Mr. Anderson’s paper 
has been made merely as a protest against his disparagement of 
Canadian credit, which, I rejoice to believe, is unimpaired in the 
London money market. My chief object is to submit a few remarks 
on the subject of that ‘Commercial Union” which Mr. Anderson 
evidently believes to be a question likely to engage serious considera- 
tion in the United States and Canada at no distant period. 

It may not be irrelevant to make a brief reference to the rela- 
tions between those countries during the last twenty-five years. 
Prior to the civil war there had been a very general] desire on the 
part of the commercial classes that there should be reciprocal free trade 
between the two countries in certain specified natural products of both, 
chiefly products of the mine and the forest, animals and their pro- 
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duce, agricultural products, and fish. The fishery question was then, 
as it is now, surrounded with difficulties, chiefly owing to the 
different interpretations given to the Convention of the year 1818 
between Great Britain and the United States. This important 
question is but imperfectly understood in England, judging from the 
remarks made from time to time when difficulties arise. This 
clause in the Convention of 1818, which has been the subject of 
different interpretations, is as follows:—‘“ And the United States 
hereby renounce for ever any liberty heretofore enjoyed or claimed 
by the inhabitants thereof, to take, dry, or cure fish, on or within 
three marine miles of any of the coasts, bays, creeks, or harbours of 
his Britannic Majesty’s Dominions in America, not included within 
the above-mentioned limits.’ The point in controversy between 
the two nations is known as “the Headland Question,” Great 
Britain contending that the United States fishermen cannot approach 
within three miles of the entrance of any bay, while the United 
States maintain their right to enter bays which are over six marine 
miles in width, and to fish in the waters which are over three miles 
from the coasts. The text of the Convention has been held to 
exclude American fishermen from the Bay of Fundy, which is from 
thirty to fifty miles wide; but this has been considered an extreme 
pretension on the ground that the water in question is really part of 
the Atlantic Ocean. On the coasts of the Bay of Fundy there are 
several bays of fifteen miles or thereabouts in width, the right to fish 
in which would be the subject of controversy if there should be no 
renewal of the treaty of Washington, which will expire in a few 
years. In the year 1854 the late Earl of Elgin and Kincardine 
was appointed an Ambassador Extraordinary to endeavour to 
negotiate a commercial treaty with the United States, which he 
succeeded in effecting, the leading conditions being the concession 
of the right of fishing in British waters to the United States, and 
the free admission into both countries of certain natural products, 
which were specified in the treaty, which was to remain in force for 
ten years, after which a year’s notice of its termination might be 
given by either of the contracting parties. For some years there 
was entire harmony between the United States and Canada, and the 
renewal of the treaty was looked forward to almost as a matter of 
course. Unfortunately at the period of the expiration of the treaty 
a good deal of irritation existed in the United States, consequent on 
various unfortunate circumstances which occurred during the civil 
war, and notice was given that the United States would not renew the 
treaty. After the re-establishment of peace, Great Britain and the 
United States were engaged in diplomatic correspondence on the 
subject of what was known as the “ Alabama Claims,” and there 
was serious ground for apprehending an interruption of the friendly 
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relations between the two countries. During the years that elapsed 
between the termination of the civil war and the treaty of Wash- 
ington in 1871, Canada had constant ground of complaint against 
United States fishermen, who not only acted in accordance with 
their own view of the headland question, but were frequently within 
the undisputed three-mile limit. In 1870 the Canadian Government 
was very urgent that some effort should be made to procure a settle- 
ment of the headland question, by arbitration or otherwise, and at 
its instance overtures were made to the Government of the United 
States to bring such about. The United States was unwilling to 
treat unless all the subjects in controversy, the principal of which 
was the Alabama claims, were made the subject of negotiation ; and 
in 1871 the two Governments agreed to the appointment of a Joint 
High Commission, which succeeded in effecting an amicable adjust- 
ment of the various subjects in controversy between them. It was 
the earnest desire of the British Commissioners that in return for 
the concession to the United States of the privilege of fishing in 
British waters, provision should be made for the reciprocal admission, 
free of duty, of certain natural products of the two countries, as 
defined in the treaty of 1854. To this, however, the United States 
Commissioners could not be induced to consent, and the consequence 
was that provision was made for the concession of the right of fishing 
during a term of years for a money payment to be settled by 
arbitration. In the year 1873 Mr. Rothery, Registrar of the High 
Court of Admiralty, visited Canada to get up the case for the 
arbitrators to be appointed under the treaty, and put himself in 
communication with several public men with a view to acquire 
information as to the value of the sea-coast fisheries, and the best 
mode of collecting evidence to sustain the British claim. Among 
others who were consulted by Mr. Rothery was the late Senator 
Brown, of Toronto, who urged upon him very strongly that he should 
make another effort to persuade the United States that the award of 
a sum of money for the use of the fisheries would be certain to create 
dissatisfaction ; and that the best mode of arranging the fishery 
question would be by a general commerical treaty. On Mr. Rothery 
reaching Washington he suggested the substitution of such a treaty 
for the fishery arbitration, and formed an opinion that there was 
some hope of its being favourably entertained. Soon after Senator 
Brown visited Washington unofficially, and reported to the Canadian 
Government that he had had an opportunity of discussing the 
subject with many of the prominent men of the Republic, and that he 
had heard a very general desire expressed for the establishment of 
more satisfactory commercial relations with Canada, if terms could 
be arranged by mutual agreement. The result of these unofficial 
conversations in 1873 waz the appointment on the 7th March, 1874, 
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of a Commission, consisting of Sir Edward Thornton, her Majesty’s 
Minister to the United States, and Senator Brown, of Canada, to 
negotiate a treaty of fisheries, commerce, and navigation with the 
Government of the United States. After protracted conferences 
between the British Commissioners and the accredited representative 
of the President, a proposal was submitted to the Senate of the 
United States by the latter, which had received his approval as well 
as that of Great Britain and Canada. The Senate declined to take 
into consideration the message of the President, and the consequence 
was that the fishing arbitration was proceeded with, the result having 
been precisely what was anticipated by an award which gave satis- 
faction to neither party, although it was at once accepted by the 
colonies interested. The failure of the negotiations was owing to 
the controlling power of the Senate, a body which had been no party 
to the negotiations, and which is composed of representatives from 
all the States, by far the greater number of which have no interest 
whatever in the commercial relations with the British Provinces. 

It must be borne in mind that there is a strong desire on the part 
of a very influential party in the United States to bring about the 
annexation of Canada to the Republic. The reason of this will be 
apparent when it is considered that in the political conflict in which 
the citizens of the United States are engaged under the party names 
of Republicans and Democrats, the solid South supports the latter 
party, and the division between them is so close that the last two 
Presidential elections may almost be said to have depended on 
chance. The casting vote was given at the recent election by the 
State of New York, and it was doubtful almost at the last moment 
how it would be cast. To the Northern States the acquisition of 
Canada would be most important, and no effort will be spared by the 
Republican and Protectionist party to bring it about. I have already 
noticed Mr. Anderson’s reference in his paper on ‘‘ The Future of 
the Canadian Dominion,” to the letters addressed by Mr. Wharton 
Barker, of Philadelphia, to Mr. Garfield, President elect, and to the 
late Senator Brown, of Canada. Neither he nor the journals which 
advocate what is termed “ Commercial Union ” make any secret that 
their object is to detach Canada from Great Britain, although it is 
not deemed expedient to advocate political annexation at present. 
On the contrary, it is pretended by its advocates in Canada that it 
would not necessarily involve a severance of the existing connection 
with Great Britain. It has been argued that there may be entirely 
free trade between the United States and Canada with a common 
tariff, the revenue obtained from which might be divided according 
to population. Startling as this proposition may appear, it is not 
without supporters in Canada, the most prominent of whom is 
Professor Goldwin Smith, who, about a year ago, established a 
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monthly periodical called The Bystander, in which he professes to 
review “current events.” In April, 1878, Mr. Goldwin Smith 
contributed a paper to the Fortnightly Review, entitled, ‘The 
Political Destiny of Canada,” in which he endeavoured to establish 
the certainty of the annexation of the Dominion to the United States 
at some future unknown period, and maintained the importance of 
regulating the policy of the present day on the assumption that such 
must be the destiny of the country. In estimating the value of Mr. 
Goldwin Smith’s opinion it must be borne in mind that he is 
imbued with a violent prejudice against the British aristocracy, 
which is exhibited whenever an opportunity offers, and which is 
eonstantly leading him astray. In the preface to a reprint of his 
essay in the Fortnightly he remarks: “ As to the British aristo- 
cracy, it has political views of its own in relation to this continent, 
which seem to me not consistent with the welfare of those whose lot 
is cast in the New World.” In the paper itself no effort is spared 
to create an impression in the minds of Canadian readers that the 
influence of the British aristocracy is used to their disadvantage. 
Whenever, he remarks, any question arises with the United States, 
“the English people and the English Government betray, by the 
languor of their diplomacy, and the ease with which they yield, 
their comparative indifference to the objects in which Canada is most 
concerned.” .... ‘To keep the same political roof over the heads 
of British aristocracy and Canadian democracy would be an under- 
taking only one degree less hopeless than keeping it over the heads 
of slavery and anti-slavery.” . . . . “ Aristocracy, not monarchy, is 
now the real power, and the power against the designs of which 
those who are true to New World principles have to be on their 
guard.” The designs of the British aristocracy are more clearly 
indicated by Mr. Goldwin Smith in an article published in the 


North American Review in July last, in which the following passages 
occur :— 


‘* All engines, social and political, have been plied to stimulate imperialist, 
aristocratic, and anti-continental feelings. . . . . The time seemed to have come 
for practically withdrawing the concession of self-government, bringing Canada 
again under aristocratic rule, and completely detaching her politically and 
commercially from the New World. ... . No revolution could be more neces- 
sary than that which released the New World from bondage to the British 
aristocracy, and set it at liberty to work out its own destinies. .... Had 
Jingoism continued in the ascendant a determined effort to create a distinctly 


anti-Democratic Empire in the northern part of this Continent would no 
doubt have been made.” 


It will scarcely be denied that the author of the foregoing pas- 
sages must be deemed incapable of taking a calm practical view of 
the political destiny of Canada. The view that he does take is that 
there are certain “great forces’? which he enumerates, “ which 
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make for the political separation of the New from the Old World.’ 
The first of these is distance, but inasmuch as he has elsewhere 
admitted that “ self-government is independence ; perfect self- 
government is perfect independence; and all the questions that 
arise between Ottawa and Downing Street, including the recent 
question about appeals, are successively settled in favour of self- 
government,” distance can scarcely be deemed “a great force.’” 
The second “ great force ” is “ divergence of interest,” it being pre- 
tended that the interests of British aristocracy and those of Canadian 
democracy not only are not identical, but point directly opposite 
ways. It is alleged that the claims of Canada have been continu- 
ally sacrificed by Great Britain to the United States, although it 
must be obvious that no part of the empire was so deeply interested 
as Canada in an amicable adjustment of the various questions which 
have been from time to time in controversy between the two nations. 
The third “ great force’ is “ divergence of political character,” and 
practically it is no force at all, in proof of which reference may be 
made to the essayist’s own words :—“ Let,” he says, “aristocracy, 
hierarchy, and militarum be content with the Old World; it was con- 
quered by the feudal sword. The New World was conquered only by 
the axe and plough.” The writer labours under the extraordinary 
delusion, for it can be called nothing else, that the British aristocracy 
desire, to use his own words, “to establish in Canada the State 
Church which is the grand buttress of aristocracy in England,” and 
although he himself admits that the desire “has proved as hopeless 
as to establish aristocracy itself,” he adduces it to establish his 
point, that divergence of political character is one of the “ great 
forces’’ which are sure to prevail in Canada. As regards the 
Anglican Church, the learned professor admits that it has been 
“reduced to the level of other denominations,” although he is 
ungenerous enough to add that “its rulers still cling to the memo- 
ries and to some relics of their privileged condition.” Having been 
one of those who in days gone by took an active part in carrying out 
the measures which placed all religious denominations in Canada on 
the same level, I feel the more bound to vindicate the Anglican 
Church from the very unjust charge brought against it. The 
clergy, as a body, have been conspicuous in abstaining from political 
strife, and their only demerit, in the opinion of the essayist, is “ that 
they are, probably without an exception, loyal to the Crown and to 
the institutions of their country.” The fourth great force is “ the 


attraction of the great American community, on the edge of which 
Canada lies,” and to which ‘the British portion of the population is 
drawn by identity of race, language, religion, and general institu- 
tions, the French portion by its connection with the Roman Catholic 
Church of the States.” This is a mere matter of opinien. So faras 
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one can judge by the public declarations of those who enjoy the con- 
fidence of the constituencies of the Dominion, without reference to 
political parties, a decided preference is felt for the British system 
of government over that of the United States, and what is rather 
singular, Mr. Goldwin Smith has frequently condemned the institu- 
tions of the United States in the most emphatic language. In proof 
of this, a few quotations may be cited from The Bystander :— 

‘But there is a greater peril than the Irish element or even the foreign 
element generally, as the best citizens begin already to see. It is faction, which, 
unless it can be arrested in its fell career, will soon threaten the very life of the 
Republic. . . . . That Government by faction will in the end ruin self-govern- 
ment is the lesson which all free communities, if they would save themselves 
from anarchy, must learn... .. A national conflict once in every four years 
for that office (the Presidency) and the enormous patronage now annexed to it 
must bring everything that is bad in the nation to the top, and will end in a 
domination of scoundrels. ... . Where is the security against the foulest 
malpractices on the part of a faction which feels itself tottering, but has still 
a majority in the House? Disastrous experience shows that it is not to be 
found in the morality of party..... To all thinking men the perilous tend- 
encies of the elective Presidency must have been revealed in a glaring light. 
. . . . For our own part we never can treat the subject of a Presidential election 
or of any party contest in such a community as the United States without 
repeating that we hold these conflicts to be the greatest of evils, and fraught 
with danger to the stability of the Republic; that we deny the necessity of 
party government and of organized parties altogether; that we do not believe 
in the usefulness of an elective Presidency. . . . , The country is plunged into 
all the turmoil and bitterness of an unarmed civil war. The commonwealth is 
divided into two hostile camps ; rancorous and anti-social passions are excited ; 
the moral atmosphere is darkened with calumny; bribery and corruption, with 
all their fatal effects on national character, are rife on both sides; commerce 
quakes, business is interrupted ; a legion of roughs is poured into Indiana, and 
for some days that State is in peril of a murderous affray.” 

The foregoing extracts have been culled from successive numbers 
of The Bystander during the year 1880, and may therefore be taken 
as the deliberate opinion of its editor on the merits of the constitu- 
tion of the United States. The party whose nominee he desired to 
succeed, triumphed, and after the election he asked:—“ A gain we are 
constrained to ask how the political character of any nation can 
withstand for ever the virus of evil passion and corruption, which 
these vast faction fights infuse?” And yet the author of the pas- 
sages that have been cited believes that one of the “ great forces ” 
which will bring about annexation is attraction to. the institutions, 
which he has himself so severely criticized. Having stated the 
‘‘four great forces” which in his judgment render the annexation of 
Canada to the United States the manifest destiny of the former, Mr. 
Goldwin Smith has enumerated the forces which make in favour of 
the present connection, which in his judgment are all of a secondary 
and for the most part transient character; and yet it will be found 
on examining them that they influence the masses of the popu- 
lation. The first of these is “ the reactionary tendencies of the 
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priesthood, which rules French Canada, and which fears that any 
change might disturb its solitary reign.” He had previously given 
it as his opinion that the French Canadians, whom he describes as 
an unprogressive, religious, submissive, and courteous people, “are 
governed by the priest with the occasional assistance of the notary,” 
and it is not therefore surprising that he deems what he terms “the 
reactionary tendencies of the priesthood ”’ a force that will be found 
antagonistic to his great forces. His next force is ‘‘ United Empire 
Loyalism,”’ which has its chief seat in Ontario. In making his forecast 
of the future, the essayist flatters himself that anti-revolutionary 
sentiment ceases to have any meaning, and its death cannot be far 
off, because, on the occasion of the celebration of the centenary of 
the Independence of the United States, England recognised the revo- 
lution by saluting the flag of the Republic. What an opinion he 
must entertain of the intelligence of the descendants of the United 
Empire Loyalists! The next of the secondary forces is “the influ- 
ence of English immigrants, especially in the upper ranks of the 
professions, in the high places of commerce, and in the press.” This 
influence is, in the opinion of the essayist, rapidly decreasing, as 
natives take the places of those who die off, so that “Canada will 
soon be in Canadian hands.’’ Unfortunately the writer is himself 
one of the very class of English immigrants, and instead of acting as 
he has described others as doing, that is, by cherishing the political 
connection, and inculeating loyalty to it, he has spared no efforts to 
create dissatisfaction with British institutions in the minds of the 
people, though so far without success. The next of the counteract- 
ing forces is mentioned only to be ignored. The British troops, or 
rather their officers, ‘‘ exercised a somewhat tyrannical influence over 
opinion,” the traces of which remain, but to the relief of the essayist 
military occupation has ceased. The Anglican Church, however, 
“clings to its position as a branch of the great State church of Eng- 
land,” and the essayist surmises that “a faint hope of re-establish- 
ment may linger in the breasts of the bishops, who still retain the 
title of Lords.” Entirely exonerating the bishops and clergy from any 
imputation that they are influenced by sinister motives, I have not 
the least doubt that they are correctly included, together with their 
congregations, as a force, and in my judgment a much greater force 
in favour of British connection than any of those “ great forces ” 
enumerated by Mr. Goldwin Smith. The next secondary force is 
“Orangeism,” and the only prospect of its disappearance is that 
‘Trish quarrels must one day die, and Orangeism must follow them 
to the grave;” but meantime it is frankly admitted that ‘“‘Orangeism 
is strong in British Canada,” and it is scarcely necessary to add 
that the members of the order are devotedly loyal to the British 
Crown. ‘The next force is certainly not a very formidable one, and 
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would scarcely have been noticed but for the essayist’s antipathy to 
the aristocracy, which is displayed whenever he can find an oppor- 
tunity. He describes it as ‘the social influence of English aristo- 
cracy, and of the little Court of Ottawa, over colonists of the 
wealthier class.” This influence, it is hardly necessary to observe, is 
represented by the Governor-General alone. The next force will 
create some surprise, inasmuch as one of the “ great forces” tending 
to make annexation a certainty has been already stated to be “ the 
attraction of the great American community adjoining Canada.” It 
seems, however, that there is a secondary force which is described as 
“ Antipathy to the Americans bred by the old wars and nursed by 
British influences, military and aristocratic, not without the assistance 
of the Americans themselves, who in the case of the Fenian raids, and 
in other cases, have vented on Canada their feelings against Eng- 
land.” The essayist states this secondary force that he may demon- 
strate that it is without weight, and in one sense he is right. No 
such antipathy really exists. It seems to Mr. Goldwin Smith 
impossible for the Canadian people to prefer their own institutions, 
and at the same time to desire to live in friendship and amity with 
their neighbours. I must proceed to notice the last in the list of 
the secondary forces, which is “ the special attachment felt by the 
politicians, as a body, to the system, with reference to which their 
parties have been formed, and with which the personal ambition of 
most of them is bound up.” In Mr. Goldwin Smith’s opinion this is 
the strongest of the forces which make for the present connection. 
It is sufficiently strong “to prevent any Canadian politician from 
playing a resolute part in such efforts as there have been to make 
Canada a nation”’—in other words, not one of the representatives of 
the Canadian people, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, has been found 
willing to assume the responsibility of advocating Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’s opinion in the House of Commons of Canada. For my own 
part I venture to assert that formidable as are many of the forces, 
described as secondary by Mr. Goldwin Smith, he has entirely failed 
to notice the greatest force of all, which is the reluctance of a people 
to change its political institutions by revolution, a reluctance which 
can only be overcome when some intolerable grievance exists, for 
which no other remedy but revolution can be found. I brought this 
opinion to Mr. Goldwin Smith’s notice, adding that I was unaware 
of any case in which a political revolution involving a change of 
allegiance has taken place without civil war, and that I was firmly 
persuaded that such a revolution would not take place in Canada 
without the occurrence of that fearful calamity. 1 was informed in 
reply that “the history of Europe is full of changes of allegiance, 
without civil war, by cession, exchange, purchase, marriage of 
heiresses, division of inheritance,” and it was added that “in our 
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own day Neufchatel, the Ionian Islands, Savoy, Nice, Alaska, the 
Transvaal, and Cyprus have changed their allegiance without civil 
war.” I venture to submit that the answer has most satisfactorily 
established the correctness of my opinion. I have not contended 
that if Great Britain should think fit to cede Canada to the United 
States it would be possible for it to resist, any more than it was for 
Savoy, Nice, Cyprus, Alsace, or Lorraine to offer resistance to the 
transfer of their allegiance on which they were not consulted. There 
are people in England who are fond of proclaiming that no idea of 
coercing the self-governing colonies would be entertained in the 
present day, and in the present state of public opinion. Such per- 
sons entirely lose sight of the fact that if ever there should be an 
agitation for change in Canada there would most unquestionably be 
wide differences of opinion, and in his enumeration of the secondary 
forces, which is far from complete, as several of the loyal elements 
of the population were omitted, Mr. Goldwin Smith has enabled his 
countrymen in England to appreciate the consequences of such agita- 
tion. To do the learned professor justice, he is not an agitator, and 
he seems to consider it an insult to call him an annexationist. He 
declares that “there is not a man in the Dominion to whom, indivi- 
dually, it matters less what course political events may take than it 
does to me,”’ and he holds that “ to tax forecast with revolutionary 
designs or tendencies is absurd.” Still, he tells the people that if 
their rulers act on the conviction that they are managing the affairs 
of a stable Government, they are guilty of “ flagrant improvidence.”’ 
The promulgation of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s opinions on the future of 
the Dominion, whether in the form of essays in periodicals, or in his 
monthly review of current events, is comparatively harmless, but he 
has of late become a propagandist of a scheme of ‘ Commercial 
Union,” which has been for a few years a favourite measure with the 
Protectionist party in the United States, which desires to acquire 
possession of Canada. It is true that Mr. Goldwin Smith professes 
to believe that this Commercial Union would not necessarily involve 
political ‘union, but the advocates of that measure in the United 
States make no secret of their object. A Chicago paper, in advocat- 
ing it a few months ago, used the following language, which is cer- 
tainly explicit enough :— 


‘It would be well for Canadians to understand that it will be hardly worth 
while to talk business, until they are prepared to give up their sentimental 
and disastrous policy of dependence on a little island, three thousand miles 
away, instead of upon their neighbours the Republic. So long as the Dominion 
Tories oppose this Commercial Union, because it may lead to political union or 
annexation, no headway can be made. We want a Commercial Union, and 
we want a political union to follow it in due time. We want to draw the 
Dominion in, and have control for ever of both sides of the St. Lawrence, and 


the lakes, and as far north as the Pole, not by force, but by free consent, and we 
can wait for it.” 
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It cannot be denied that the writer of the above passage has ex- 
pressed the opinion of a considerable number of his countrymen, but 
on the other hand there are very influential classes favourable to a 
commercial treaty, and which look on the scheme of a common 
tariff as “ the idlest of follies.” An influential organ of the com- 
mercial interests in New York observed with reference to it: “ It is 
impossible that the United States would ever admit Canada to any 
voice in their tariff regulations, and it is hardly conceivable that 
Canada on its side would submit to a tariff in the making of which 
it could take no part.” It was but quite recently that the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Board of Trade of the United States 
expressed an opinion favourable to improved commercial relations 
with Canada, and but a few years have elapsed since the Govern- 
ment of the United States entered into negotiations for a renewal of 
the Reciprocity Treaty, and assisted in bringing them to a satis- 
factory conclusion. The rejection of the Reciprocity Treaty by the 
Senate led, it may be admitted, to a good deal of irritation in Canada, 
but the wisest course, under the circumstances, is that which has 
been adopted by Governments of opposite politics, viz. to make no 
further effort to induce the Americans to concede reciprocity, and to 
act as if the question had been finally set at rest. The Americans 
are perfectly well aware that there is no indisposition on the part of 
Canadians to meet them in the most friendly spirit, and they are 
moreover equally well aware that the fishery question must be re- 
opened in a few years, and that the negotiations which will then 
take place will not be fettered by any question relating to Alabama 
claims, although it will “be necessary to consider it with the know- 
ledge that an impartial tribunal has awarded five millions and a half 
of dollars as the value of twelve years’ use of the British American 
fisheries. It must be sufficiently obvious that in view of the cir- 
cumstances to which attention has been drawn, the wisest course for 
Canada is to remain quiescent until the period when it will be 
necessary to consider the terms on which the citizens of the United 
States shall be permitted to fish in British waters, and this clearly 
has been the view taken by Governments holding very different 
views on commercial policy, as well as on most other subjects. On 
the assumption that “ Commercial Union” does not necessarily in- 
volve political union, the agitation of the question in Canada is 
fraught with mischief. The best time for negotiating on the sub- 
ject of the future commercial relations between the two countries is 
when it may be found convenient to the United States to negotiate 
on the subject of the fisheries. It is by no means necessary that 
negotiations should be postponed until the period when the present 
treaty is about to expire. On the contrary, it would be desirable 
that they should be entered upon at any moment that the United 
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States may find convenient. It is by no means an unimportant 
circumstance that at this very time a correspondence is in progress 
between the two Governments, on the subject of an alleged assault 
made on American fishermen at Fortune Bay, in the Island of New- 
foundland, which has led to a very large demand by the United 
States for damages. Judging from Earl Granville’s dispatch of the 
27th of October last, which seems to have been considered satisfactory 
by the Government of the United States, there is reason to hope 
that the two Governments will be able to agree on the subject of the 
regulations to which the American fishermen must conform in future. 
Nothing can be more satisfactory than the language in which Mr. 
Secretary Evarts expressed the views of his Government. 


‘* There is no intention on the part of this (United States) Government that 
these privileges should be abused, and no desire that the full and free enjoy- 
ment should harm colonial fishermen, while the different interests and methods 
of the shore fishery and vessel fishery make it impracticable that there gulation 
of the one should be given entirely to the other, yet if the mutual obligations 
of the Treaty of 1871 are to be maintained, the Government of the United States 
would gladly co-operate with the Government of her Britannic Majesty in any 
effort to make those regulations a matter of reciprocal convenience and right, 
and a means of preserving the fisheries at their highest point of production, and 
conciliating community of interests by a just proportion of advantages and 
profits.” 


There will be a general concurrence in Earl Granville’s opinion 
that the above expressions may be deemed “ the basis of a practical 
settlement of the difficulty.”” Earl Granville has stated that her 
Majesty’s Government “are quite willing to confer with the Govern- 
ment of the United States respecting the establishment of regula- 
tions, under which the subjects of both parties to the Treaty of 
Washington shall have full and equal enjoyment of any fishery, 
which under that treaty is to be used in common.” When these 
regulations shall have been established, the claim for compensation 
can be more satisfactorily considered. The important point to ascer- 
tain is, whether the local statutes of Newfoundland are inconsistent 
with the,express stipulations, or even with the spirit of the treaty, 
as if they are, it will be at once admitted by the people of the 
colonies that they would not be “ in the category of those reasonable 
regulations, by which American in common with British fishermen 
ought to be bound.’’ An impression seems to have been made on 
people in England that there has been an exhibition of discontent 
in Canada on the publication of Earl Granville’s dispatch. This is 
a misapprehension, arising from expressions of opinion given before 
the publication of the text of the dispatch, which is quite satisfactory. 
It has always been acknowledged that in taking the law into theiz 
own hands the Newfoundland fishermen made a mistake, although 
it has been felt that, under the peculiar circumstances, there was 
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much to extenuate their conduct. The specific act of violence was 
the destruction of a seine, said to be worth from one to two hundred 
dollars, and this act was only perpetrated after remonstrance against 
violations of the law and the treaty. The Americans, although they 
have admitted that some regulations are necessary, and although 
they have not, so far as I have been able to ascertain, made any 
specific complaint against the laws of Newfoundland, rest their claim 
mainly on the ground that those laws are inoperative against their 
citizens, because they have not been consulted as to their propriety, 
although Mr. Secretary Evarts has admitted that some regulations 
are necessary, and has intimated his readiness to concur in such as 
may be deemed proper with a view to the preservation of the fisheries. 
It is desirable, under the circumstances stated, to establish the fact, 
that the American fishermen were not only violating the laws of 
Newfoundland, but were likewise acting in direct violation of the 
Treaty of Washington. In his argument before the Halifax Com- 


mission, Judge Foster, one of the United States counsel, spoke as 
follows :— 


“No rights to do anything on the land are conferred on the citizens of the 
United States under this treaty, with the single exception of the right to dry 
nets and cure fish on the shores of the Magdalen Islands, if we did not possess 
that before; no right to land for the purpose of seining from the shore; no 
right to the strand fishery as it has been called; no right to do anything 
except water-borne on our vessels, to go within the limits, which had been 
previously forbidden.” 


Again, the same counsel said :— 


‘So far as the herring trade goes, we could not, if we were disposed to, 
carry it on successfully under the provisions of the treaty, for this herring 
business is substantially a seining from the shore—a strand fishery as it is 
called, and we have no right anywhere conferred by this treaty to go ashore 
and seine herring, any more than we have to establish fish traps.” 


It must be borne in mind that the foregoing statements are from 
the mouth of the counsel representing the United States before the 
Halifax Commission, and that the American fishermen were acting 
in direct violation of the treaty as interpreted by their own repre- 
sentative, as well as in a threefold violation of the colonial laws. 
One of these laws expressly prohibited fishing on Sunday, and it was 
on Sunday that the trouble arose at Long Harbour, Fortune Bay. 
Another law was violated by the joining together of two large seines, 
by which the entrance of the harbour was barred. Again, this act 
was done during the “close time”’ fixed by law, so that there were 
no less than three violations of the local law, irrespective altogether 
of the virtual abrogation of the treaty. It is not pretended that the 
Newfoundland fishermen were blameless in taking the law into their 
own hands, but it is claimed that the provocation was great, and the 
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extent of the injury trifling. It is desirable that the merits of this 
dispute should be clearly understood, as there has been an attempt 
made to fasten on the Newfoundland fishermen a much greater 
amount of blame than they really deserve. It must be borne in 
mind that the trespass was committed at a place where no means 
existed of resorting to duly constituted authorities, and, if it be esta- 
blished that the complainants were committing illegal acts, the offence 
must be held to be of a venial character. Whatever may be the ulti- 
mate decision as to the compensation to which the United States may 
be entitled for what has been termed the outrage at Fortune Bay, it 
may be hoped that a clear understanding will be arrived at between 
the two Governments as to the rights of the United States fishermen 
under the Treaty of Washington. Those rights, whatever they may 
be, will cease to exist at latest in the year 1885, and it is most 
important that the Government and people of England should clearly 
understand that the privilege of fishing in British waters is indispen- 
sably necessary to the United States, and that there is no desire what- 
ever on the part of the British Colonies that it should be surrendered for 
a pecuniary consideration. The virtue of the fisheries is thoroughly 
appreciated, and no apprehension whatever is entertained as to any 
duties that may be imposed on imported fish, so long as American 
fishermen are excluded from British waters. The recent threat that 
duties would be imposed on fish entering the United States from 
the British Colonies was simply a declaration that the United States 
would abrogate the Treaty of Washington, in which case their 
fishermen could scarcely expect that they would be permitted to 
enjoy the privileges conferred on them by that treaty. It is most 
important that the bearing of the fishery question on the commercial 
relations between the two countries should be constantly borne in 
mind by the Government and people of England. When the last 
negotiations took place, the people of the United States were im- 
pressed with the belief that the award under the Treaty of Wash- 
ington would be merely nominal, and they were consequently 
unwilling’ to make any concession in return for the valuable privileges 
conferred upon their fishermen. At the time when the treaty itself 
was under consideration, questions of much greater importance, such 
as the Alabama claims, were in controversy between the two nations, 
and it doubtless was deemed expedient not to insist on what the 
British Colonies have always maintained to be the only adequate 
return for the concession. Their views on this subject are entertained 
by influential classes in the United States, no stronger proof of which 
can be given than the readiness with which the Government of 
President Grant entered into the negotiations of 1874. It is mortify- 
ing in the extreme that writers possessed of the ability of Mr. Goldwin 
Smith should have lent themselves to the chimerical project of what 
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is termed “ Commercial Union,” the United States advocates of 
which distinctly avow that their object is annexation. No better proof 
can be given of the opposition of the Canadian people to political 
connection with the United States than the determination of the 
Government and Parliament of the Dominion to construct a railroad 
to the Pacific on British territory, while a parallel line is in course 
of construction in the United States. It is true that Mr. Goldwin 
Smith has expressed his opinion that Canada is paying about fifty-six 
million of dollars “for the political and military object of connecting 
the British provinces on the continent by a line running entirely 
through British territory,” the consequence of which, he declares, 
“seems to us not unlikely to end in annexation on American terms.” 
It cannot be denied that the expenditure affords tolerably convincing 
proof that the professor’s forecasts of the future of the Dominion, 
which seem to have alarmed Mr. Anderson, have not produced a 
similar effect on the members of the Canadian Parliament. The 
papers contributed by Mr. Anderson and Mr. Clarke for the con- 
sideration of English readers have led me to submit the foregoing 
remarks, in the hope that they will be acceptable to those who desire, 
as I do, to maintain the integrity of the Empire. 


F. Hincxs. 

















COBDEN’S FIRST PAMPHLETS.' 


Ir is not at the first glance very easy to associate a large and theo- 
rizing doctrine of human civilization with the name of one who was 
at this time a busy dealer in printed calicoes, and who almost imme- 
diately afterwards became the most active of political agitators. 
There may seem to be a certain incongruity in discussing a couple 
of pamphlets by a Manchester manufacturer as if they were the 
speculations of an abstract philosopher. Yet it is no strained pre- 
tension to say that at this time Cobden was fully possessed by the 
philosophic gift of feeling about society as a whole, and thinking 
about the problems of society in an ordered connexion with one 
another. He had definite and systematic ideas of the way in which 
men ought now to travel in search of improvement; and he attached 
new meaning and more comprehensive purpose to national life. 

The agitations of the great Reform Act of 1832 had stirred up 
social aspirations, which the Liberal Government of the next ten 
years after the passing of the Act were utterly unable to satisfy. 
This inability arose partly from their own political ineptitude and 
want alike of conviction and courage; and partly from the fact that 
many of these aspirations lay wholly outside of the sphere of any 
government. ‘To give a vote to all ten-pound householders, and to 
abolish a few rotten boroughs, was seen to carry the nation a very 
little way on the journey for which it had girded itself up. The 
party which had carried the change seemed to have sunk to the rank 
of a distracted faction, blind to the demands of the new time, with 
no strong and common doctrine, with no national aims, and hardly 
even with any vigorous personal ambitions. People suddenly felt 
that the interesting thing was not mechanism but policy, and 
unfortunately the men who had amended the mechanism were in 
policy foind empty and without resource. The result of the dis- 
appointment was such a degree of fresh and independent activity 
among all the better minds of the time, that the succeeding genera- 
tion, say from 1840 to 1870, practically lived upon the thought and 
sentiment of the seven or eight years immediately preceding the close 
of the Liberal reign in 1841. It was during those years that the 
schools were formed and the principles shaped, which have attracted 
to themselves all who were serious enough to feel the need of a 
school or the use of a principle. 


(1) The following pages are a chapter from a forthcoming biography. The two 
pamphlets in question were published in 1835 and 1836. ‘The writer was then engaged 
in business in Manchester, and was a little over thirty. 
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If the change in institutions which had taken place in 1832 had 
brought forth hardly any of the fruit, either bitter or sweet, which 
friends had hoped and enemies had threatened, it was no wonder that 
those who were capable of a large earnestness about public things, 
whether civil or ecclesiastical, turned henceforth from the letter of 
institutions to their spirit ; from their form and outer framework to 
the operative force within; and from stereotyped catchwords about 
the social union to its real destination. It was now the day of ideals 
in every camp. The general restlessness was as intense among 
reflecting Conservatives as among reflecting Liberals; and those who 
looked to the past agreed with those who looked to the future, in 
energetic dissatisfaction with a sterile present. We need only 
look around to recognize the unity of the original impulse which 
animated men who dreaded or hated one another; and inspired 
books that were as far apart as a humoristic novel and a treatise 
on the Sacraments. A great wave of humanity, of benevolence, 
of desire for improvement—a great wave of social sentiment, in 
short—poured itself among all who had the faculty of large and 
disinterested thinking. The political spirit was abroad in its most 
comprehensive sense, the desire of strengthening society by adapting 
it to better intellectual ideals, and enriching it from new resources of 
moral power. A feeling for social regeneration, under what its 
apostles conceived to be a purer spiritual guidance, penetrated eccle- 
siastical common-rooms no less than it penetrated the manufacturing 
districts. It was in 1835 that Dr. Pusey threw himself with new 
heartiness into the movement at Oxford, that Dr. Newman projected 
Catenas of Anglican divines, and began to meditate Tract Ninety. In 
the opposite quarter of the horizon Mr, Mill was still endeavouring, 
in the Westminster Review, to put a new life into Radical politics by 
giving a more free and genial character to Radical speculations, and 
—a far more important task—was composing the treatise which gave 
a decisive tone to English ways of thinking for thirty years after- 
wards. Men like Arnold and like Maurice were almost intoxicated 
with their passion for making citizenship into something loftier and 
more generous than the old strife of Blues and Yellows: unfor- 
tunately they were so beset with prejudices against what they con- 
fusedly denounced as materialism and utilitarianism, that they turned 
aside from the open ways of common sense and truth to fact, to 
nourish themselves on vague dreams of a Church which, though it 
rested on the great mysteries of the faith, yet for purposes of action 
could only after all become an instrument for the secular teaching of 
Adam Smith and Bentham. To the fermentation of those years 
Carlyle contributed the vehement apostrophes of Chartism and Past 
and Present, glowing with eloquent contempt for the aristocratic 
philosophy of treadmills, gibbets, and thirty-nine Acts of Parliament 
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“for the shooting of partridges alone,”’ but showing no more definite 
way for national redemption than lay through the too vague words of 
Education and Emigration. Finally, in the same decade, the early 
novels of Charles Dickens brought into vivid prominence among the 
objects of popular interest such types of social outlawry as the parish 
apprentice, the debtor in prison, the pauper in the workhouse, the 
criminal by profession, and all the rest of that pitiful gallery. 
Dickens had hardly any solution beyond a mere Christmas philan- 
thropy, but he stirred the sense of humanity in his readers, and 
from great imaginative writers we have no right to insist upon 
more. 

Notwithstanding their wide diversity of language and of method, 
still to all of these rival schools and men of genius the ultimate 
problem was the same. With all of them the aim to be attained was 
social renovation. Even the mystics of Anglo-Catholicism, as I have 
said, had in the inmost recesses of their minds a clear belief that the 
revival of sacramental doctrine and the assertion of apostolic succes- 
sion would quicken the moral life of the nation, and meet social 
needs no less than it would meet spiritual needs. Far apart as 
Cobden stood from these and all the other sections of opinion that I 
have named, yet his early pamphlets show that he discerned as 
keenly as any of them that the hour had come for developing new 
elements in public life, and setting up a new standard of public 
action. To Cobden, as to Arnold or to Mill, the real meaning of his 
activity was, in a more or less formal and conscious way, the hope of 
supplying a systematic foundation for higher social order, and the 
wider diffusion of a better kind of well-being. He had none 
of the pedantry of the doctrinaire, but he was full of the in- 
tellectual spirit. Though he was shortly to become the leader 
of a commercial movement, he never ceased to be the preacher 
of a philosophy of civilization; and his views on trade were only 
another side of views on education and morality. Realist as he was, 
yet his opinions were inspired and enriched by the genius of social 
imagination. 

Some readers will smile when I say that no teacher of that day 
was found so acceptable or so inspiring by Cobden as George Combe. | 
He had read Combe’s volume before he wrote his pamphlets, and he 
said that ‘‘it seemed like a transcript of his own familiar thoughts.”’* 
Few emphatically second-rate men have done better work than the 
author of the Constitution of Man. That memorable book, whose 
principles have now in some shape or other become the accepted 
commonplaces of all rational persons, was a startling revelation when 
it was first published (1828), showing men that their bodily systems 
are related to the rest of the universe, and are subject to general and 


(1) Life of George Combe, ii. 11. 
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inexorable conditions; that health of mind and character are con- 
nected with states of body; that the old ignorant or ascetical 
disregard of the body is hostile both to happiness and mental power ; 
and that health is a true department of morality. We cannot 
wonder that zealous men were found to bequeath fortunes for the 
dissemination of that wholesome gospel, that it was circulated by 
scores of thousands of copies, and that it was seen on shelves 
where there was nothing else save the Bible and Pilgrim’s Progress. 

It is easy to discern the attraction which teaching so fresh and 
inspiriting as this would have for a mind like Cobden’s, consti- 
tutionally eager to break from the old grooves of things, alert for 
every sign of new light and hope in the sombre sky of prejudice, and 
confident in the large possibility of human destiny. To show, as 
Combe showed, that the character and motives of men are connected 
with physical predispositions, was to bring character and motive 
within the sphere of action, because we may in that case modify 
them by attending to the requirements of the bodily organization. 
A boundless field is thus opened for the influence of social institutions, 
and the opportunities of beneficence are without limit. There is 
another side on which Cobden found Combe’s teaching in harmony 
with the impulses of his own temperament: it rests upon the 
natural soundness of the human heart, and its methods are those of 
mildness and lenity. In his intrepid faith in the perfectibility of 
man and society, Cobden is the only eminent practical statesman 
that this country has ever possessed, who constantly breathes the 
fine spirit of that French school in which the name of Turgot is the 
most illustrious. 

The doctrine of the pamphlets has its avowed source in the very 
same spirit which has gradually banished violence, harshness, and 
the darker shapes of repression from the education of the young, 
from the treatment of the insane, from the punishment of calaibtalins 
and has substituted for those time-honoured but most ineffective 
processes, a rational moderation and enlightened humanity, the force 
of lenient and considerate example and calm self-possession. Non- 
intervention was an extension of the principle which, renouncing 
, appeals through brute violence, rests on the nobler and more powerful 
qualities of the understanding and the moral nature. Cobden’s 
distinction as a statesman was not that he accepted and applied this 
principle in a general way. Charlatans and marauders accept such 
principles in that way. His merit is that he discerned that England, 
at any rate, whatever might be true of Germany, France, or 
Russia, was in the position where the present adoption of this new 
spirit of policy would exactly coincide with all her best and largest 
interests. Now and at all times Cobden was far too shrewd and 
practical in his temper to suppose that unfamiliar truths will shine 
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into the mind of a nation by their own light. It was of England 
that he thought, and for England that he wrote; and what he did 
was not to declaim the platitudes of rose-coloured morality, but by 
reference to the hardest facts of our national existence and inter- 
national relations, to show that not only the moral dignity, but the 
material strength, the solid interests, the real power of the country, 
alike for improvements within and self-defence without, demanded 
the abandonment of the diplomatic principles of a time which was as 
unenlightened and mischievous on many sides of its foreign policy, 
as everybody knows and admits it to have been in the schoolroom, 
in the hospital, and in the offices of the national revenue. 

The pamphlets do not deal with the universe, but with this 
country. Their writer has been labelled a cosmopolitan,—usually 
by those who in the same breath, by a violent contradiction, 
reproached him for preaching a gospel of national selfishness and 
isolation. In truth Cobden was only cosmopolitan in the sense in 
which no other statesman would choose to deny himself to be cosmo- 
politan also; namely, in the sense of aiming at a policy which, in 
benefiting his own country, should benefit all the rest of the world at 
the same time. “I am an English citizen,” he would have said, 
“and what I am contending for is that England is to-day so situated 
in every particular of her domestic and foreign circumstances, that 
by leaving other governments to settle their own business and fight 
out their own quarrels, and by attending to the vast and difficult 
affairs of her own enormous realm and the condition of her people, 
she will not only be setting the world an example of noble morality 
which no other nation is so happily free to set, but she will be follow- 
ing the very course which the maintenance of her own greatness 
most imperatively commands. It is precisely because Great Britain 
is so strong in resources, in courage, in institutions, in geographical 
position, that she can, before all other European powers, afford to be 
moral, and to set the example of a mighty nation walking in the 
paths of justice and peace.” 

Cobden’s political genius perceived this great mark of the time, 
that, in his own words, ‘at certain periods in the history of a 
nation, it becomes necessary to review its principles of domestic 
policy, for the purpose of adapting the government to the changing 
and improving condition of its people.” Next, ‘it must be equally 
the part of a wise community to alter the maxims by which its 
foreign relations have in times past been regulated, in conformity 
with the changes that have taken place over the entire globe.” ' 
Such a period he conceived to have come for England in that gene- 
ration, and it had come to her both from her internal conditions, and 
from the nature of her connexions with the other nations of the 


(1) Advertisement to Russia (1836). 
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globe. The thought was brought to him not by deliberate philoso- 
phizing, but by observation and the process of native good sense, 
offering a fresh and open access to things. The cardinal fact that 
struck his eye was the great population that was gathering in the 
new centres of industry in the north of England, in the factories, 
and mines, and furnaces, and cyclopean foundries, which the magic 
of steam had called into such sudden and marvellous being. 

It was with no enthusiasm that he reflected on this transformation 
that had overtaken the western world, and in his first pamphlet he 
anticipated the cry, of which he heard more than enough all through 
his life, that his dream was to convert England into a vast manufac- 
tory, and that his political vision was directed by the interests of ‘his 
order. ‘Far from nourishing any such esprit-de-corps,” he says in 
the first pamphlet, “our predilections lean altogether in an opposite 
direction. We were born and bred up amid the pastoral charms of 
the south of England, and we confess to so much attachment for the 
pursuits of our forefathers, that, had we the casting of the parts of 
all the actors in this world’s stage, we do not think we should suffer 
a cotton-mill or a manufactory to have a place init. . . . But the 
factory system, which sprang from the discoveries in machinery, has 
been adopted by all the civilized nations in the world, and it is in 
vain for us to think of discountenancing its application to the neces- 
sities of this country; it only remains for us to mitigate, as far as 
possible, the evils that are perhaps not inseparably connected with 
this novel social element.”’ 

To this conception of the new problem Cobden always kept very 
close. This was always to him the foundation of the new order of 
things, which demanded a new kind of statesmanship and new ideas 
upon national policy. It is true that Cobden sometimes slips into 
the phrases of an older school, about the rights of man and natural 
law, but such lapses into the dialect of a revolutionary philosophy 
were very rare, and they were accidents. His whole scheme rested, 
if ever any scheme did so rest, upon the wide positive base of a 
great social expediency. To political exclusion, to commercial mono- 
poly and restriction, to the preponderance of a territorial aristocracy 
in the legislature, he steadfastly opposed the contention that they 
were all fatally incompatible with an industrial system, which it was 
beyond the power of any statesman or any order in the country to 
choose between accepting and casting out. 

Fifty years before this, the younger Pitt, when he said that any 
man with £20,000 a year ought to be made a peer if he wished, had 
recognised the necessity of admitting bankers and merchants to a 
share of the political dignity which had hitherto been confined to the 
great families. It had now ceased to bea question of a few peerages 
more or less for Lombard Street or Cornhill. Commercial interests 
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no less than territorial interests were now overshadowed by industrial 
interests; the new difficulties, the new problems, the new perils, all 
sprang from what had taken place since William Pitt’s time, the 
portentous expansion of our industrial system. Between the date 
of Waterloo and the date of the Reform Act, the power-looms in 
Manchester had increased from two thousand to eighty thousand, 
and the population of Birmingham had grown from ninety to one 
hundred and fifty thousand. The same wonders had come to pass 
in enormous districts over the land. 

Cobden was naturally led to begin his survey of society as such 
a survey is always begun by the only kind of historian that is worth 
reading. He looked to wealth and its distribution, to material well- 
being, to economic resources, to their administration, to the varying 
direction and relative force of their currents. It was here that he 
found the key to the stability and happiness of a nation, in the sense 
in which stability and happiness are the objects of its statesmen. 
He declined to make any excuse for so frequently resolving questions 
of state policy into matters of pecuniary calculation, and he delighted 
in such business-like statements as that the cost of the Mediterranean 
squadron in proportion to the amount of the trade which it was pro- 
fessedly employed to protect, was as though a merchant should find 
that his traveller’s expenses for escort alone were to amount to 6s. 8d. 
in the pound on his sales. He pointed to the examples in history, 
where some of the greatest and most revolutionary changes in the 
modern world had a fiscal or economic origin. And if Cobden had 
on his visit to Athens seen Finlay, he might have learnt from that 
admirable historian the same lesson on a still more imposing scale in 
the ancient world. He would have been told that even so momen- 
tous an event in the annals of human civilisation as the disappear- 
ance of rural slavery in Europe, was less due to moral or political 
causes than to such a decline in the value of the products of slave- 
labour as left no profit to the slave-owner. From the fall of the 
Roman Empire to the mortal decay of Spain, and the ruin of the 
ancient monarchy of France, history shows that Cobden was amply 
justified in laying down the principle that the affairs of a nation 
come under the same laws of common sense and homely wisdom 
which govern the prosperity of a private concern. 

In material well-being he maintained, and rightly maintained, 
that you not only have the surest foundation for a solid fabric of 
morality and enlightenment among your people, but in the case of 
one of our vast and populous modern societies of free men, the only 
sure bulwark against ceaseless disorder and violent convulsion. It 
was not, therefore, from the side of emotional sympathy that Cobden 
started, but from that positive and scientific feeling for good order 
and right government which is the statesman’s true motive and 
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deepest passion. The sentimental benevolence to which Victor Hugo 
and Dickens have appealed with such power, could give little help 
in dealing with the surging uncontrollable tides of industrial and 
economic forces. Charity, it is true, had been an accepted auxiliary 
in the thinly peopled societies of the middle ages; but for the great 
popuiations and complex interests of the western world in modern 
times, it is seen that prosperity must depend on policy and institu- 
tions, and not on the compassion of individuals. 

It is not necessary that we should analyse the contents of pam- 
phlets which any one may read through for himself in a few hours, 
and which well deserve to be read through even by those who expect 
their conclusions to be most repugnant. The pamphlet on England, 
Ireland, and America, isa development of the following thought :— 
A nation is growing up on the other side of the Atlantic which by 
the operation of various causes, duly enumerated by the writer, must 
inevitably at no distant date enter into serious competition with our 
own manufactures. Apart from the natural advantages possessed by 
this new competitor, there are two momentous disadvantages imposed 
upon the English manufacturer, which tend to disable him in the 
struggle with hisformidable rival. These two disadvantages are— 
first, protection and the restriction of commerce ; second, the policy 
of intervention in European feuds. The one loads us with a heavy 
burden of taxation and debt; the other aggravates the burden by 
limiting our use of our own resources. The place of Ireland in the 
argument, after a vivid and too true picture of the deplorable con- 
dition of that country, is to illustrate from the most striking example 
within the writer’s own knowledge, “ the impolicy and injustice of 
the statesmen who have averted their faces from this diseased member 
of the body politic ; and at the same time have led us, thus maimed, 
into the midst of every conflict that has occurred on the continent of 
Europe.” In fine, the policy of intervention ought to be abandoned, 
because it has created and continues to augment the debt, which 
shackles us in our industrial competition ; because it has in every 
case been either mischievous or futile, and constantly so even in 
reference to its own professed ends; and because it has absorbed 
energy and resource that were imperiously demanded by every con- 
sideration of national duty for the improvement of the backward and 
neglected portions of our own realms. 

In the second pamphlet the same principles are applied to the 
special case which the prejudice of the time made urgent. David 
Urquhart, a remarkable man, of prodigious activity, and with a 
singular genius for impressing his opinions upon all sorts of men 
from aristocratic dandies down to the grinders of Sheffield and the 
cobblers of Stafford, had recently published an appeal to England 
in favour of Turkey. He had furnished the ministers with argu- 
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ments for a policy to which they leaned by the instinct of old 
prejudice, and he had secured all the editors of the newspapers. 
Mr. Urquhart’s book was the immediate provocation for Cobden’s 
pamphlets. In the second of them the author dealt with Russia. 
With Russia we were then, as twenty years later and forty years 
later, and, as perhaps some readers of the next generation may 
write on the margin of this page, possibly sixty years later, urged 
with passionate imprecations to go to war in defence of European 
law, the balance of power, and the security of British interests. 
Disclaiming a spirit of partiality for any principle of the foreign 
or the domestic policy of the Government of St. Petersburg, Cobden 
proceeded to examine each of the arguments by which it was then, 
as now, the fashion to defend an armed interference by England 
between Russia and Turkey. A free and pointed description, first 
of Turkey, and next of Russia, and a contrast between the creation 
of St. Petersburg and the decline of Constantinople, lead up to the 
propositions :—first, that the advance of Russia to the countries 
which the Turk once wasted by fire and sword, and still wastes by 
the more deadly process of misgovernment, would be a great step 
in the progress of improvement; second, that no step in the pro- 
gress of improvement and the advance of civilisation can be inimical 
to the interests or the welfare of Great Britain. What advantage 
can it be to us, a commercial and manufacturing people, that 
countries placed in the healthiest latitudes and blessed with the 
finest climate in the world, should be retained in a condition which 
hinders their inhabitants from increasing and multiplying; from 
extracting a wealth from the soil which would enable them to pur- 
chase the products of western lands; and so from changing their 
present poverty-stricken and plague-stricken squalor, for the mani- 
fold enjoyment of their share of all the products of natural resource 
and human ingenuity? As for Russia, her treatment of Poland was 
cruel and unjust, but let us at least put aside the cant of the senti- 
mental declaimers who, amid a cloud of phrases about ancient 
freedom, 'national independence, and glorious republic, obscure the 
fact that the Polish nation meant only a body of nobles. About 
nineteen out of every twenty of the inhabitants were serfs without a 
single civil or political right ; one in twenty was a noble; and the 
Polish nobles were the vainest, most selfish, most cruelly intolerant, 
most violently lawless aristocracy of ancient and modern times. Let 
us join by all means in the verdict of murder, robbery, treason, and 
perjury which every free and honest nation must declare against 
Russia, Prussia, and Austria for their undissembled wickedness in 
the partition. Let us go further, and admit that the infamy with 
which Burke, Sheridan, and Fox laboured to overwhelm the emis- 
saries of British violence in India, was justly earned at the very 
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same period by the minions of Russian despotism in Poland. But 
no honest man who takes the trouble to compare the condition of the 
true people of Poland under Russia, with their condition under their 
own tyrannical nobles a century ago—and here Cobden gives ample 
means of comparison—will deny that in material prosperity and in 
moral order of life the advance has been at least as great as in any 
other portion of the habitable globe. Apart from these historic 
changes, the Russo-maniac ideas of Russian power are demonstrably 
absurd. With certain slight modifications, Cobden’s demonstration 
of their absurdity remains as valid now as it was forty years ago. 

The keen and vigorous arguments by which Cobden attacked the 
figment of the balance of power are now tacitly accepted by politi- 
cians of all schools. Even the most eager partisans of English 
intervention in the affairs of other nations now feel themselves 
bound to show as plausibly as they can, that intervention is demanded 
by some peril to the interests of our own country. It is in vain 
that authors of another school struggle against Cobden’s position, 
that the balance of power is not a fallacy nor an imposture, but a 
chimera, a something incomprehensible, undescribed, and indescribable. 
The attempted definitions of it fall to pieces at the touch of historic 
analysis. If we find the smaller states still preserving an independent 
existence, it is owing, Cobden said, not to the watchful guardianship of 
the balancing system, but to limits set by the nature of things to 
unduly extended dominion; not only to physical boundaries, but to 
the more formidable moral impediments to the invader—* unity of 
language, law, custom and traditions ; the instinct of patriotism and 
freedom ; the hereditary rights of rulers; and, though last, not 
least, that homage to the restraints of justice, which nations and 
public bodies have in all ages avowed, however they may have found 
excuses for evading it.” 

That brilliant writer, the historian of the Crimean War, has 
described in a well-known passage what he calls the great Usage 
which forms the safeguard of Europe. This great Usage is the 
accepted obligation of each of the six Powers to protect the weak 
against the strong. But in the same page a limitation is added, 
which takes the very pith and marrow out of this moral and chival- 
rous Usage, and reduces it to the very commonplace principle that 
nations are bound to take care of themselves. For, says the writer, 
no Power is practically under this obligation, unless its perception of 
the wrong that has been done is reinforced by a sense of its own 
interests." Then it is the self-interest of each nation which is the 
decisive element in every case of intervention, and not a general 
doctrine about the balance of power, or an alleged common usage of 
protecting the weak against the strong? But that is exactly what 


(1) Kinglake, vol. i. ch. ii. 
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Cobden started from. His premise was that “no government has the 
right to plunge its people into hostilities, except in defence of their 
own honour and interests.” There would seem then to be no differ- 
ence of principle between the military and the commercial schools of 
foreign policy. The trader from Manchester and the soldier from 
Aldershot or Woolwich, without touching the insoluble, because only 
half intelligible, problem of the balance of power, may agree to 
discuss the propriety of a given war on the solid ground of national 
self-interest. Each will be affected by professional bias, so that one 
of them will be apt to believe that our self-interest is touched at 
a point which the other will consider too remote to concern us; but 
neither can claim any advantage over the other as the disinterested 
champion of public law and the rights of Europe. If there is a dif- 
ference deeper than this, it must be that the soldier or the diplomatist 
of the old school has really in his mind a set of opinions as to the 
ends for which a nation exists, and as to the relations of class- 
interests to one another, of such a colour that no serious politician 
in modern times would venture openly to avow them. 

If the two theories of the duty of a nation in regard to 
war are examined in this way, we see how unreasonable it is 
that Cobden’s theory of non-intervention should be called selfish 
by those who would be ashamed to base an opposite policy 
on anything else than selfishness. ‘‘Our desire,’ Cobden said, 
“is to see Poland happy, Turkey civilised, and Russia conscien- 
tious and free: it is still more our wish that these ameliorations 
should be bestowed by the hands of Britain upon her less instructed 
neighbours: so far the great majority of our opponents and ourselves 
are agreed. How to accomplish this beneficent purpose, is the 
question whereon we differ.” They would resort, as Washington 
Irving said in a pleasant satire on us, to the cudgel, to promote the 
good of their neighbours and the peace and happiness of the world. 
There is one unanswerable objection to this, Cobden answered : 
experience is against it; it has been tried for hundreds of years, and 
has failed. He proposed to arrive at the same end by means of our 
national example, by remaining at peace, vigorously pursuing re- 
forms and improvements, and so presenting that spectacle of wealth, 
prosperity, power, and invincible stability, which reward an era of 
peace wisely and diligently used. Your method, he said, cannot be 
right, because it assumes that you are at all times able to judge what 
will be good for others and the world—which you are not. And 
even if your judgment were infallible, the method would be equally 
wrong, for you have no jurisdiction over other states which authorizes 
you to do them good by force of arms. 

The source of these arguments lay in three convictions. First, 
the government of England must always have its hands full, in 
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attending to its domestic business. Second, it can seldom be sure 
which party is in the right in a foreign quarrel, and very seldom 
indeed be sure that the constituencies, ignorant and excitable as 
they are, will discern the true answer to that perplexing question. 
Finally, the government which keeps most close to morality in its 
political dealings, will find itself in the long-run to have kept most 
close to the nature of things, and to that success which rewards con- 
formity to the nature of things. It followed from such reasoning as 
this that the author of the pamphlets denounced by anticipation the 
policy of compelling the Chinese by ships of war to open more ports 
to our vessels. Why, he asked in just scorn, should not the ships of 
war on their way out compel the French to transfer the trade of 
Marseilles to Havre, and thus save us the carriage of their wines 
through the Straits of Gibraltar? Where is the moral difference ? 
And as to Gibraltar itself, he contended, that though the retention 
of conquered colonies may be regarded with some complacency, 
because they are reprisals for previous depredations by their parent 
states, yet England for fifty years at Gibraltar is a spectacle of brute 
violence, unmitigated by any such excuses. ‘ Upon no principle of 
morality,” he went on, “can this unique outrage upon the integrity 
of an ancient, powerful, and renowned nation be justified; the 
example, if imitated, instead of being shunned universally, would 
throw all the nations of the earth into barbarous anarchy.” Here as 
everywhere else we see how wrong is the begetter of wrong, for if 
England had not possessed Gibraltar, she would not have been 
tempted to pursue that turbulent policy in the Mediterranean, which 
is still likely one day to cost her dear.’ 

Again, the immoral method has failed. Why not try now 
whether commerce will not succeed better than war, in regenerating 
and uniting the nations whom you would fain improve? Let 
governments have as little to do with one another as possible, and let 
people begin to have as much to do with one another as possible. Of 
how many cases of intervention by England does every Englishman 
now not admit that they were monstrous and inexcusable blunders, 
and that if we had pursued the alternative method of doing the 
work of government well at home and among our dependencies, 
improving our people, lightening the burdens of commerce and 
manufactures, husbanding wealth, we should have augmented our 
own material power, for which great national wealth is only another 

(1) It is perhaps not out of place to mention that several years ago, the present 
writer once asked Mr. Mill’s opinion on the question of the possession of Gibraltar. 
His answer was that the really desirable thing in the case of strong places commanding 
the entrance to close seas is that they should be in the hands of a European League. 
Meanwhile, as the state of international morality is not ripe for such a League, England 


is perhaps of all"hations least likely to abuse the possession of a strong place of that 
kind. 
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word ; and we should have taught to the governments that had been 
exhausting and impoverishing themselves in war, the great lesson 
that the way to give content, enlightenment, and civil virtues to your 
people, and a solid strength to their government, is to give them 
peace. It is thus, Cobden urged, that the virtues of nations operate 
both by example and precept; and such is the power and rank 
they confer, that in the end “ states will all turn moralists in self- 
defence.” 

These most admirable pages were no mere rhetoric. They repre- 
sented no abstract preference, but a concrete necessity. The writer 
was able to point to a nation whose example of pacific industry, wise 
care of the education of her young, and abstinence from such infatu- 
ated intervention as ours in the affairs of others, would, as he warned 
us, one day turn us into moralists in self-defence, as one day it 
assuredly will. It is from the peaceful nation in the west, and not 
from the military nations in the east, that danger to our strength 
will come. ‘In that portentous truth, Zhe Americas are free, teem- 
ing as it does with future change, there is nothing that more nearly 
affects our destiny than the total revolution which it dictates to the 
statesmen of Great Britain in the commercial, colonial, and foreign 
policy of our Government. America is once more the theatre upon 
which nations are contending for mastery; it is not, however, a 
struggle for conquest, in which the victor will acquire territorial 
domain—the fight is for commercial supremacy, and will be won by 
the cheapest.””* Yet in the very year in which Cobden thus pre- 
dicted the competition of America, and warned the English Govern- 
ment to prepare for it by husbanding the wealth of the country and 
educating its people, the same assembly which was with the utmost 
difficulty persuaded to grant ten thousand pounds for the establish- 
ment of normal schools, spent actually fifty times as much in 


(1) ‘Looking to the natural endowments of the North American continent—as 
superior to Europe as the latter is to Africa—with an almost immeasurable extent of 
river navigation—its boundless expanse of the most fertile soil in the world, and its 
inexhaustiblé mines of coal, iron, lead, &c.:—looking at these, and remembering the 
quality and position of a people universally instructed and perfectly free, and possessing 
as a consequence of these, a new-born energy and vitality very far surpassing the 
character of any nation of the old world—the writer reiterates the moral of his former 
work, by declaring his conviction that it is from the west, rather than from the east, 
that danger to the supremacy of Great Britain is to be apprehended ;—that it is from 
the silent and peaceful rivalry of American commerce, the growth of its manufactures, 
its rapid progress in internal improvements, the superior education of its people, and 
their economical and pacific government—that it is from these, and not from the barbarous 
policy or the impoverishing armaments of Russia, that the grandeur of our commercial 
and national prosperity is endangered. And the writer stakes his reputation upon the pre- 
diction, that, in less than twenty years, this will be the sentiment of the people of England 
generally ; and that the same conviction will be forced upon the Government of the country." 
If Cobden had allowed fifty years, instead of twenty, for the fulfiment of his prediction, 
he would perhaps have been safe. 
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interfering in the private quarrels of two equally brutal dynastic 
factions in Spain. Our great case of intervention, between the 
rupture of the peace of Amiens and the battle of Waterloo, had left 
a deep and lasting excitability in the minds of Englishmen. They 
felt that if anything were going wrong in any part of the world, it 
must be owing to a default of duty in the British Government. One 
writer, for instance, drew up a serious indictment against the Whigs in 
1834, on the ground that they had only passed a Reform Bill and a Poor 
Law Bill at home, while abroad the Dutch question was undecided; the 
French were still at Ancona; Don Carlos was fighting in Spain; Don 
Miguel was preparing for a new conflict in Portugal ; Turkey and 
Egypt were at daggers drawn; Switzerland was quarrelling about 
Italian refugees; Frankfort was occupied by Prussian troops in 
violation of the treaty of Vienna; Algiers was being made a French 
colony, in violation of French promises made in 1829; ten thousand 
Polish nobles were still proscribed and wandering all over Europe ; 
French gaols were full of political offenders. This pretty list of 
wrongs it was taken for granted that an English ministry and 
English armies should make it their first business to set right. As 
Cobden said, if such ideas prevailed, the Whig government would 
leave Providence nothing to attend to. Yet this was only the 
reductio ad absurdum of that excitability about foreign affairs which 
the long war had left behind. The vulgar kind of patriotic senti- 
ment leads its professors to exult in military interventions even so 
indescribably foolish as this. What Cobden sought was to nourish 
that nobler and more substantial kind of patriotism, which takes a 
pride in the virtue and enlightenment of our own citizens, in the 
wisdom and success of our institutions, in the beneficence of our 
dealings with less advanced possessions, and in the lofty justice and 
independence of our attitude to other nations. 

No one claims for Cobden that he was the first statesman who had 
dreamed the dream and seen the vision of a great pacification. 
Everybody has heard of the Grand Design of Henry IV. of France, 
with its final adjustment of European alliances, and its august Senate 
of the Christian Republic. In the eighteenth century, so rich as it 
was in great humane ideas, we are not surprised to find more than 
one thinker and more than one statesman enamoured of the policy 
of peaceful industry, from the Abbé de Saint Pierre, who denounced 
Lewis XIV. for seeking aggrandizement abroad while destroying 
prosperity at home, down to Kant, who wrote an essay on perpetual 
peace; and to the French Encyclopedists, who were a standing 
peace party down to the outbreak of the Revolution. Apart from 
these utopias of a too hopeful philosophy, there is one practical states- 
man whom the historian of political opinion in England may justly 
treat as a precursor of Cobden’sschool. This is Lord Shelburne, the 
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political instructor of the younger Pitt. He was the first powerful 
actor in our national affairs in whom the great school of the Econo- 
mists found a sincere disciple. It was to Morellet, the writer in the 
Encyclopedia, and the friend of Turgot, rather even than to Adam 
Smith and Tucker, that Shelburne professed to owe those views on 
peace and international relations which appeared in the negotiations 
of his government with France after the war with the American 
colonies, and which, alas! after a deplorable interval of half a century, 
the next person to enforce as the foundation of our political system 
was the author of the two Manchester pamphlets. In the speech 
which closed his career as a minister (1783), Shelburne had 
denounced monopoly as always unwise, but for no nation under 
heaven so unwise as for England. With more industry, he cried, 
with more enterprise, with more capital than any trading nation in 
the world, all that we ought to covet upon earth is free trade and 
open markets. His defence of the pacific policy as most proper for 
this country was as energetic as his enthusiasm for free trade, and 
he never displayed more vigour and conviction than when he 
attacked Pitt for allowing himself—and this was before the war 
with the French Republic—to be drawn again into the fatal policy 
of European intervention in defence of the integrity of the Turkish 
empire. ; 

The reason why Shelburne’s words were no more than a passing 
and an unheeded voice, while the teaching of Cobden’s pamphlets 
stamped a deep impression on men’s minds—which time, in spite of 
inevitable phases of reaction and the temporary recrudescence of bad 
opinions, has only made more definite—is the decisive circumstance 
which has already been sufficiently dwelt upon, that the huge 
expansion of the manufacturing interests had, when Cobden appeared, 
created a powerful public naturally favourable to the new principles, 
and raised what would otherwise have been only the tenets of a school 
into the programme of a national party. 

As we shall see when we come to the Crimean War, the new 
principles did not at once crush out the old; it was not to be 
expected by any one who reflects on the strength of prejudice, 
especially prejudice supported by the consciousness of an honourable 
motive, that so sudden a change should take place. But the 
pamphlets are a great landmark in the history of politics in England, 
and they are still as well worth reading as they ever were. Some of 
the statements are antiquated; the historical criticism is sometimes 
open to doubt; there are one or two mistakes. But they are 
mostly like the poet’s, who spoke of “i miei non falsi errori.” If 
time has weakened their literal force, it has confirmed their real 
significance. 


In a personal biography, it is perhaps not out of place to dwell in 
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conclusion on a point in the two pamphlets, which is of very 
secondary importance compared with their political teaching, and 
yet which has an interest of its own; I mean the literary excellence 
of these performances. They have a ringing clearness, a genial 
vivacity, a free and confident mastery of expression, which can 
hardly be surpassed. Cobden is a striking instance against a 
favourite plea of the fanatics of Latin and Greek. They love to 
insist that a collegian’s scholarship is the great source and fountain 
of a fine style. It would be nearer the truth to say that our classical 
training is more aptly calculated to destroy the qualities of good 
writing and fine speaking than any other system that could have 
been contrived. Those qualities depend principally, in men of 
ordinary endowment, upon a certain large freedom and spontaneous- 
ness, and next upon a strong habit of observing things before words. 
These are exactly the habits of mind which our way of teaching, or 
rather of not teaching, Latin and Greek inevitably chills and re- 
presses in any one in whom literary faculty is not absolutely irre- 
pressible. What is striking in Cobden is, that after a lost and 
wasted childhood, a youth of drudgery in a warehouse, and an early 
manhood passed amid the rather vulgar associations of the commer- 
cial traveller, he should, at the age of one-and-thirty, have stepped 
forth the master of a written style, which in boldness, freedom, 
correctness, and persuasive moderation, was not surpassed by any 
man then living. He had taken pains with his mind, and had been 
a diligent and extensive reader; but he had never studied language 
for its own sake. 

It was fortunate for him that, instead of blunting the spontaneous 
faculty of expression by minute study of the verbal peculiarities of a 
Lysias or an Isocrates, he should have gone to the same school of 
active public interests and real things in which those fine orators 
had in their different degrees acquired so happy a union of homeli- 
ness with purity, and of amplitude with measure. These are the 
very qualities that we notice in Cobden’s earliest pages; they evi- 
dently sprang from the writer’s singular directness of eye, and 
eager and disinterested sincerity of social feeling, undisturbed as 
both these gifts fortunately were by the vices of literary self-con- 
sciousness. 

EpirTor. 
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Wuen showing how respect for age generates patriarchal autho- 
rity where descent through males has arisen, I gave cases which 
incidentally showed a further result; namely, that the dead 
patriarch, worshipped by his descendants, becomes a family deity. 
Afterwards were set forth at length the proofs, past and present, 
furnished by many places and peoples, of this genesis of gods from 
propitiated ghosts. Here there remains to be pointed out the 
strengthening of political headship inevitably thus effected. 

Descent from a ruler who when alive was distinguished by supe- 
riority, and whose ghost, specially feared, comes to be propitiated 
in so unusual a degree as to distinguish it from ancestral ghosts 
at large, exalts and supports the living ruler in two ways. In 
the first place, he is assumed to inherit from his great progenitor 
more or less of the character, apt to be considered supernatural, 
which gave him his power; and, in the second place, making 
sacrifices to this great progenitor, he is supposed to maintain such 
relations with him as insure divine aid. Passages in Cunon Calla- 
way’s account of the Amazulu, show the influence of this belief. It 
is said, “ the Itongo [ancestral ghost] dwells with the great man, 
and speaks with him;’ and then it is also said, referring to a 
medicine-man, “the chiefs of the house of Uzulu used not to allow 
a mere inferior to be even said to have power over the heaven; for 
it was said that the heaven belonged only to the chief of that place.”’ 
These facts yield us a definite interpretation of others, like the fol- 
lowing, which show that the authority of the terrestrial ruler is 
increased by his supposed relation to the celestial ruler; be the 
celestial ruler the ghost of the remotest known ancestor who 
founded the society, or of a conquering invader, or of a superior 
stranger. 

Of the chiefs among the Kukis, who are descendants of Hindoo 
adventurers, we read :— 


‘* All these Rajahs are supposed to have sprung from the same stock, which 
it is believed originally had connection with the gods themselves; their persons 
are therefore looked upon with the greatest respect and almost superstitious 
veneration, and their commands are in every case law.” 


Of the Tahitians Ellis says :— 


‘The god and the king were generally supposed to share the authority over 
the mass of mankind between them. The latter sometimes impersonated the 
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former. . . . . The kings, in some of the islands, were supposed to haye 
descended from the gods. Their persons were always sacred.” 


According to Mariner, “ Toritonga and Veachi (hereditary divine 
chiefs in Tonga,) are both acknowledged descendants of chief gods 
who formerly visited the islands of Tonga.” And, in ancient Peru 
“the Ynca gave them (his vassals) to understand that all he did 
with regard to them was by an order and revelation of his father, 
the Sun.” 

This reinforcement of natural power by supernatural power, 
becomes extreme where the ruler is at once a descendant of the gods 
and himself a god: a union of attributes which is familiar among 
peoples who do not distinguish between the divine and the human 
as we do. It was thus in the case just instanced—that of the 
Peruvians. It was thus with the ancient Egyptians. The monarch 
“was the representative of the Divinity on earth, and of the same 
substance ;” and not only did he in many cases become a god after 
death, but he was worshipped as a god during life; as witness the 
following prayer to Rameses IT. 


‘* When they had come before the king . . . . they fell down to the 
ground, and with their hands they prayed to the king. They praised this 
divine benefactor . . . . speaking thus:—‘ We are come before thee, the 


lord of heaven, lord of the earth, sun, life of the whole world, lord of time 
: lord of prosperity, creator of the harvest, fashioner and former of 
mortals, dispenser of breath to all men; animater of the whole company of the 


gods. . . . thou former of the great, creator of the small . . . . thou 
our lord, our sun, by whose words out of his mouth Tum lives. . . . grant 
us life out of thy hands. . . . and breath for our nostrils.’” 


This prayer introduces us to a remarkable parallel. Rameses, 
whose powers, demonstrated by his conquests, were regarded as so 
transcendant, is here described as ruling not only the lower world but 
also the upper world ; and a like royal power is alleged in two existing 
societies where absolutism is similarly unmitigated—China and 
Japan. As shown when treating of Ceremonial Institutions (§ 347) 
both the Emperor of China and the Japanese Mikado, have such 
supremacy in heaven that they promote its inhabitants from rank to 
rank at will. 

That this strengthening of political headship, if not by ascribed 
godhood then by ascribed descent from a god (either the apotheo- 
sized ancestor of the tribe or one of the elder deities), was exem- 
plified among the early Greeks, needs not be shown. It was 
exemplified, too, among the Northern Aryans. ‘“ According to the 
old heathen faith, the pedigree of the Saxon, Anglian, Danish, Nor- 
wegian, and Swedish kings—probably also those of the German and 
Scandinavian kings generally—was traced to Odin, or to some of 
his immediate companions or heroic sons.”’ 
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It is further to be noted that a god-descended ruler who is also 
chief priest of the gods (as he habitually is), obtains a more effectual 
supernatural aid than does the ruler to whom magical powers alone 
are ascribed. For in the first place the invisible agents invoked by 
the magician are not conceived to be those of highest rank ; 
whereas the divinely-descended ruler is supposed to get the help of a 
supreme invisible agent. And in the second place, the one form of 
influence over these dreaded superhuman beings, tends much less 
than the other to become a permanent attribute of the ruler. Though 
among the Chibchas, we find a case in which magical power was 
transferred to a successor—though “ the cazique of Sogamoso made 
known that he [Bochica] had left him heir of all his sanctity, and 
that he had the same power of making rain when he liked,” and 
giving health or sickness (an assertion believed by the people) ; yet 
this is an exceptional case. Speaking generally, the chief whose 
relations with the supernatural world are those of a sorcerer does 
not transmit his relations; and he does not therefore establish a 
supernatural dynasty, as does the chief of divine descent. 


And now, having considered the several factors which co- 
operate to establish political headship, let us consider the process 
of co-operation through its ascending stages. The truth to be noted 
is that the successive phenomena which occur in the simplest groups 
habitually recur in the same order in compound groups, and again 
in doubly compound groups. 

As, in the simple group, there is at first a state in which there 
is no headship; so, when simple groups which have political heads 
possessing slight authorities are associated, there is at first no headship 
of the cluster. The Chinooks furnish an example. Describing them 
Lewis and Clarke say :—‘“ As these families gradually expand into 
bands, or tribes, or nations, the paternal authority is represented by 
the chief of each association. This chieftain, however, is not here- 
ditary.” And then comes the further fact, which here specially 
concerns us, that “‘ the chiefs of the separate villages are independent 
of each other:” there is no general chieftainship. 

As headship in the simple group, at first temporary, ceases when 
the war which initiates it ends; so in the cluster of groups which 
severally have recognized heads, a common headship at first results 
from a war, and lasts no longer than the war. Falkner says—“ In 
a general war, when many nations enter into an alliance against a 
common enemy,” the Patagonians “chose an Apo, or Commander- 
in-chief, from among the oldest or most celebrated of the Caciques.” 
The Indians of the Upper Orinoco live “in hordes of forty or 
fifty under a family government, and they recognize a common 
chief only in times of war.” So is it in Borneo. “ During war 
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the chiefs of the Sarebas Dyaks give an uncertain allegiance to a 
head chief, or commander-in-chief.” It has been the same in Europe. 
Seeley remarks that the Sabines ‘“‘seem to have had a central 
government only in war time.” Again, “Germany had anciently 
as many republics as it had tribes. Except in time of war, there was 
no chief common to all, or even to any given confederation.” 

This recalls the fact, indicated when treating of Political Integra- 
tion, that the cohesion within compound groups is less than that 
within simple groups, and again that the cohesion within the doubly 
compound is less than that within the compound. What was there 
said of cohesion may here be said of subordination; for we find 
that when, by continuous war, a permanent headship of a compound 
group has been generated, it is less stable than the headships of the 
simple groups. Often it lasts only for the life of the man who 
achieves it; as among the Karens and the Maganga, and as among 
the Dyaks, of whom Boyle says— 


‘It is an exceptional case if a Dyak chief is raised to an acknowledged 

supremacy over the other chiefs. If he is so raised he can lay no claim to his 
power except that of personal merit and the consent of his former equals; and 
his death is instantly followed by the disruption of his dominions.” 
Even when there has arisen a headship of the compound group 
which lasts beyond the life of its founder, it remains for a long 
time not equal in stability to the headships of the component groups. 
Pallas, while describing the Mongol and Kalmuck chiefs as having 
unlimited power over their dependants, says that the khans had in 
general only an uncertain and weak authority over the subordinate 
chiefs. Of the Kaffirs we read :—“ They are all vassals of the king, 
chiefs, as well as those under them; but the subjects are generally 
so blindly attached to their chiefs, that they will follow them against 
the king.’ Europe has furnished kindred examples. Of the 
Homeric Greeks Mr. Gladstone writes :—‘“ It is probable that the 
subordination of the sub-chief to his local sovereign was a closer tie 
than that of the local sovereign to the head of Greece.” And 
during the early feudal period in Europe, allegiance to the local 
ruler was stronger than that to the general ruler. 

In the compound group, as in the simple group, the progress 
towards stable headship is furthered by the transition from succession 
by choice to succession by inheritance. During early stages of 
the simple tribe, chieftainship when not acquired by individual 
superiority tacitly yielded to, is acquired by election. In North 
America it is so with the Aleuts, the Comanches, and many 
more; in Polynesia it is so with the Land Dyaks; and, before the 
Mahommedan conquest, it was so in Java. Among the hill-races of 
India it is so with the Nagas and others. In some regions the transi- 
tion to hereditary succession is shown by different tribes of the same 
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race. Of the Karens we read that ‘‘ in many districts the chieftain- 
ship is considered hereditary, but in more it is elective.” Some 
Chinook villages have chiefs who inherit their powers, though 
mostly they are chosen. 

Similarly, the compound group is at first ruled by an elected 
head. Sundry examples come to us from Africa. Bastian says that 
‘in many parts of the Congo region the king is chosen by the petty 
princes.” The crown of Yariba is not hereditary: “the chiefs in- 
variably electing, from the wisest and most sagacious of their own 
body.” And the king of Ibu, says Allen, seems to be “elected by 
a council of sixty elders, or chiefs of large villages.” In Asia it is 
thus with the Kukis— 

‘* One, among all the Rajahs of each class, is chosen to be the Prudham or 

chief Rajah of that clan. The dignity is not hereditary, as is the case with the 
minor Rajahships, but is enjoyed by each Rajah of the clan in rotation.” 
So has it been in Europe. Though by the early Greeks hereditary 
right was in a considerable measure recognized, yet the case of 
Telemachus implies “that a practice, either approaching to election, 
or in some way involving a voluntary action on the part of the sub- 
jects, or of a portion of them, had to be gone through.” The like is 
true of ancient Rome. That the monarchy was elective “ is proved 
by the existence in later times of an office of interrex, which implies 
that the kingly power did not devolve naturally upon a hereditary 
successor.” Later on it was thus with Western peoples. Up to the 
beginning of the tenth century “ the formality of election subsisted 
wraith See in every European kingdom; and the imperfect right of 
birth required a ratification by public assent.” And it was once 
thus with ourselves. Among the early English the Bretwaldship, 
or supreme headship over the minor kingdoms, was at first elective ; 
and the form of election continued long traceable in our history. 

The stability of the compound headship, made greater by efficient 
leadership in war and by establishment of hereditary succession, is 
further increased when there co-operates the additional factor— 
supernatural origin or supernatural sanction. Everywhere, up from 
a New Zealand king who is strictly ¢apu, or sacred, we may trace 
this influence ; and occasionally, where divine descent or magical 
powers are not claimed, there is a claim to origin that is more than 
human. Asia yields an example in the Fodli dynasty, which reigned 
150 years in South Arabia—a six-fingered dynasty, regarded with 
awe by the people because of its continuously-inherited malformation. 
Europe of the Merovingian period yields an example. In pagan 
times the king’s race had an alleged divine origin; but in Chris- 
tian times, says Waitz, as they could no longer mount back to the 
gods, the mythe still clung to the supernatural: “a sea-monster 
ravished the wife of Chlogio as she sat by the sea-shore, and from 
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this embrace Merovech sprang.’’ Later days show us the gradual 
acquisition of a sacred or semi-supernatural character, where it did 
not originally exist. Divine assent to their supremacy was alleged 
by the Carolingian kings. During the later feudal age, rare excep- 
tions apart, kings ‘‘ were not far removed from believing themselves 
near relatives of the masters of heaven. Kings and gods were col- 
leagues.” In the 17th century this belief was justified by divines. 
“ Kings,” says Bossuet, “are gods, and share in a manner the divine 
independence.” 

So that the headship of a compound group, first arising temporarily 
during war, becoming with frequent co-operation of the groups 
settled for life by election, passing presently into the hereditary 
form, and becoming more stable as fast as the law of succession 
becomes well-defined and undisputed, acquires its greatest stability 
only when the king becomes a deputy god, or when if his supposed 
god-like nature is not, as in primitive societies, derived from alleged 


divine descent, it is replaced by a divine commission guaranteed by 
ecclesiastical authority. 


Where the political head has acquired this absoluteness which 
results from supposed divine nature, or divine descent, or divine 
commission, there is naturally no limit to his sway. In theory, 
and often to a large extent in practice, he is owner of his subjects 
and of the territory they occupy. 

Where militancy is pronounced and the claims of a conqueror 
unqualified, it is indeed to a considerable degree thus with those 
uncivilized peoples who do not ascribe supernatural characters to 
their rulers. Among the Zulu Kaffirs the chief ‘‘ exercises supreme 
power over the lives of his people ;” ‘the Bheel chiefs have a power 
over the lives and property of their own subjects ;” and in Fiji the 
subject is property. But it is still more thus where the ruler is 
considered more than human. Astley tells us that in Loango the 
king is “called samba and pongo, that is, god;” and, according to 
Proyart, the Loango people “ say their lives and goods belong to the 
king.” In Wasoro (East Africa) “the king has unlimited power 
of life and death .. .. in some tribes. . . . he is almost wor- 
shipped.” In Msambara the people say “we are all slaves of the 
Zumbe (king), who is our Mulungu” [god]. “By the state law of 
Dahomey, as at Benin, all men are slaves to the king, and most 
women are his wives;” and in Dahomey the king is called ‘the 
spirit.” The Malagasy speak of the king as “our god;” and he 
is lord of the soil, owner of all property, and master of his sub- 
jects. Their time and services are at his command.” In the 
Sandwich Islands the king, personating the god, utters oracular 


responses; and his power “extends over the property, liberty, and 
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lives of his people.’”’ Various Asiatic rulers, whose titles ascribe to 
them divine descent and nature, stand in like relations to their 
peoples. In Siam “ the king is master not only of the persons but 
really of the property of his subjects; he disposes of their labour 
and directs their movements at will.” Of the Burmese we read 
“their goods likewise, and even their persons are reputed his [the 
king’s] property, and on this ground it is that he selects for his 
concubine any female that may chance to please his eye.” In China 
‘‘ there is only one who possesses authority—the Emperor. ... . A 
wang, or king, has no hereditary possessions, and lives upon the 
salary vouchsafed by the Emperor. ... . He is the only possessor 
of the landed property.” 

Of course, where unlimited power is possessed by the political 
head—where, as victorious invader, his subjects lie at his mercy, or 
where, as divinely descended, his will may not be questioned without 
impiety, or where he unites the characters of conqueror and god, he 
naturally absorbs every kind of authority: he is at once military 
head, legislative head, judicial head, ecclesiastical head. The fully 
developed king is the supreme centre of every social structure and 
the director of every social function. 


In a small tribe it is practicable for the chief personally to 
discharge all the duties of his office. Besides leading the other 
warriors in battle, he has time enough to settle disputes, he can 
sacrifice to the ancestral ghost, he can keep the village in order, he 
can inflict punishment, he can regulate trading transactions; for 
those governed by him are but few and they lie within a narrow space. 
When he becomes the head of many united tribes, both the increased 
amount of business and the wider area covered by his subjects, put 
difficulties in the way of exclusively personal administration. It 
becomes necessary for him to employ others for the purposes of 
gaining information, conveying commands, seeing them executed ; 
and in course of time the assistants thus employed become established 
heads of departments with deputed authorities. 

While this development of governmental structures in one way 
increases the ruler’s power, by enabling him to deal with more 
numerous affairs, it in another way decreases his power ; for his actions 
are more and more modified by the instrumentalities through which 
they are effected. Those who watch the working of administrations, 
no matter of what kind, have forced upon them the truth that a head 
regulative agency is at once helped and hampered by its subordinate 
agencies. In a philanthropic association, a scientific society, or a 
club, those who govern find that the organized officialism which they 
have created, often impedes, and not unfrequently defeats, their aims. 
Still more is it so with the immensely larger administrations of the 
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State. Through deputies the ruler receives his information; by 
them his orders are executed; and as fast as his connexion with 
affairs becomes indirect, his control over affairs diminishes; until, in 
extreme cases, he either lapses into a puppet in the hands of his 
chief deputy or has his place usurped by him. 

Strange as it seems, the two causes which conspire to give per- 
manence to political headship, also, at a later stage, conspire to reduce 
the political head to an automaton, executing the wills of the 
agents he has created. In the first place, hereditary succession, 
when finally settled in some line of descent rigorously prescribed, 
involves that the possession of supreme power becomes independent of 
capacity for exercising it. The heir to a vacant throne may be, and 
often is, too young for discharging its duties ; or he may be, and often 
is, too feeble in intellect, too deficient in energy, or too much occu- 
pied with the pleasures which his position offers in .unlimited 
amounts; with the result that in the one case the regent, and in the 
other the chief minister, becomes the actual ruler. In the second 
place, that sacred character which he acquires from supposed divine 
ancestry, makes him inaccessible to the ruled. All intercourse with 
him must be through the agents with whom he surrounds himself. 
Hence it becomes difficult or impossible for him to learn more than 
they choose him to know; and there follows inability to adapt his 
commands to the requirements, and inability to discover whether his 
commands have been fulfilled. His authority is consequently used to 
give effect to the purposes of his agents. 

Even in so relatively simple a society as that of Tonga, we find an 
example. There is an hereditary sacred chief who “ was originally 
the sole chief, possessing temporal as well as spiritual power, and 
regarded as of divine origin,” but who is now politically powerless. 
Abyssinia shows us something analogous. Holding no direct com- 
munication with his subjects, and having a sacredness such that even 
in council he sits unseen, the monarch is a mere dummy. In Gon- 
dar, one of the divisions of Abyssinia, the king must belong to the 
royal house of Solomon, but any one of the turbulent chiefs who has 
obtained ascendancy by force of arms, becomes a Ras—a prime 
minister or real monarch; but he requires “a titular emperor to 
perform the indispensable ceremony of nominating a Ras,” since the 
name, at least, of emperor “is deemed essential to render valid the 
title of Ras.” The case of Thibet may be named as one in which the 
sacredness of the original political head is dissociated from the claim 
based on hereditary descent; for the Grand Llama, considered as 
“God the Father,” incarnate afresh in each new occupant of the 
throne, does not receive his divine nature by natural descent, but, 
receiving it supernaturally, is discovered among the people at large 
by certain indications of his godhood ; and with his divinity, involv- 
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ing disconnexion with temporal matters, there goes absence of poli- 
tical power. A like state of things exists in Bhotan. 

‘‘ The Dhurma Raja is looked upon by the Bhotanese in the same light as 

the Grand Lama of Thibet is viewed by his subjects—namely as a perpetual 
incarnation of the Deity, or Buddha himself in a corporeal form. During the 
interval between his death and reappearance, or, more properly speaking, until 
he has reached an age sufficiently mature to ascend his spiritual throne, the 
office of Dhurma Raja is filled by proxy from amongst the priesthood.” 
And then along with this sacred ruler there co-exists a secular 
one. Bhotan “has two nominal heads, known to us and to the 
neighbouring hill-tribes under the Hindoostanee names of the 
Dhurma and the Deb Rajas. .. . . The former is the spiritual head, 
the latter the temporal one.” Though in this case it is said that 
the temporal head has not great influence (probably because the 
priest-regent, whose celibacy prevents him from founding a line, 
stands in the way of unchecked assumption of power by the temporal 
head), still the existence of a temporal head implies a partial lapsing 
of political functions out of the hands of the original political head. 
But the most remarkable and at the same time most familiar ex- 
ample, is that furnished by Japan. Here the supplanting of inherited 
authority by deputed authority is exemplified, not in the central 
government alone, but in the local governments. 


‘* Next to the prince and his family came the karos or ‘elders.’ Their office 
became hereditary, and, like the princes, they in many instances became effete. 
The business of what we may call the clan would thus fall into the hands of 
any clever man or set of men of the lower ranks, who, joining ability to daring 
and unscrupulousness, kept the princes and the karos out of sight; but sur- 
rounded with empty dignity, and, commanding the opinion of the bulk of the 
samarat or military class, wielded the real power themselves. They took care, 
however, to perform every act in the name of the /ainéants, their lords, and 
thus we hear of . . . daimios, just asin the case of the Emperors, accom- 
plishing deeds and carrying out policies of which they were perhaps wholly 
ignorant.” 

This lapsing of political power into the hands of ministers was, 
in the case of the central government, doubly illustrated. Successors 
as they were of a god-descended conqueror whose rule was real, the 
Japanese Emperors gradually became only nominal rulers; partly 
because of the sacredness which separated them from the nation, and 
partly because of the early age at which the law of succession 
frequently enthroned them. Their deputies consequently gained 
predominance. The regency in the ninth century ‘“‘ became heredi- 
tary in the Fujiwara [sprung from the imperial house], and these 
regents ultimately became all-powerful. They obtained the privilege 
of opening all petitions addressed to the sovereign, and of presenting 
or rejecting them at their pleasure.” And then, in course of time, 
this usurping agency had its own authority usurped in like manner. 
Again succession by fixed rule was rigorously adhered to; and again 
seclusion entailed loss of hold on affairs. ‘‘ High descent was the 
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only qualification for office, and unfitness for functions was not 
regarded in the choice of officials.” Besides the Shégun’s four con- 
fidential officers, ‘‘no one else could approachhim. Whatever might 
be the crimes committed at Kama Koura, it was impossible, through 
the intrigues of these favourites, to complain of them to the Seogoun.”’ 
The result was that ‘subsequently this family . . . gave way to 
military commanders, who,” however, often became instruments in 
the hands of other chiefs. 

Though less definitely, this process was exemplified during early 
times in Europe. The Merovingian kings, to whom there clung 
a tradition of supernatural origin, and whose order of succession 
was so far settled that minors reigned, fell under the control of those 
who had become chief ministers. Long before Childeric, the Mero- 
vingian family had ceased really to govern. 


‘* The treasures and the power of the kingdom had passed into the hands of 
the prefects of the palace, who were called ‘ mayors of the palace,’ and to 
whom the supreme power really belonged. The prince was obliged to content 
himself with bearing the name of king, having flowing locks and a long beard, 
sitting on the chair of State, and representing the image of the monarch.” 


From the Evolution-standpoint we are thus enabled to discern 
the relative beneficence of institutions which, considered abso- 
lutely, are not beneficent; and are taught to approve as temporary 
that which, as permanent, we abhor. The evidence obliges us to 
admit that subjection to despotic rulers has been largely instru- 
mental in advancing civilization. Induction and deduction alike 
prove this. 

If, on the one hand; we group together those wandering headless 
hordes, belonging to different varieties of man, which are found here 
and there over the Earth, they show us that, in the absence of 
political organization, little progress has taken place; and if we * 
contemplate those settled simple groups which have but nominal 
heads, we see that though there is some development of the indus- 
trial arts and some co-operation, the degree of advance is but small . 
If, on the other hand, we glance at those ancient societies in which 
considerable heights of civilization were first reached, we see them 
under autocratic rule. In America, purely personal government, 
restricted only by settled customs, characterized the Mexican, Central 
American, and Chibcha states; and in Peru, the absolutism of the 
divine king was unqualified. In Africa, ancient Egypt exhibited 
in the most conspicuous manner this connexion between despotic 
control and social evolution. Throughout the distant past it was 
repeatedly displayed in Asia, from the Accadian civilization down- 
wards; and the still extant civilizations of Siam, Burmah, China, 
and Japan, re-illustrate it. Early European societies, too, where not 
characterized by centralized despotism, were still characterized by 
diffused patriarchal despotism. Only among modern peoples, whose 
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ancestors passed through the discipline given under this social form, 
and who have inherited its effects, is there arising an habitual dis- 
sociation of civilization from subjection to individual will. 

The necessity there has been for absolutism is best seen on observ- 
ing that, in the struggles for existence among societies, those have 
conquered which, other things equal, were the more subordinate to 
their chiefs and kings. And since in early stages, military subordina- 
tion and social subordination go together, it results that, for a long 
time, the conquering societies continue to be the despotically-governed 
societies. Such exceptions as histories appear to show us, really 
prove the rule. In the conflict between Persia and Greece, the 
Greeks, but for a mere accident, would have been ruined by that 
division of councils which results from absence of subjection to a 
single head. And the habit of appointing a dictator when in great 
danger from enemies, implies that the Romans had discovered that 
efficiency in war requires absoluteness of control. 

So that, leaving open the question whether, in the absence of war, 
primitive groups could ever have developed into civilized nations, 
we conclude that, under such conditions as there have been, those 
struggles for existence among societies which have gone on con- 
solidating smaller into larger until great nations have been produced, 
necessitated the development of a social type characterized by per- 
sonal rule of a stringent kind. 


To make clear the genesis of this leading political institution, 
let us set down in brief the several influences which have con- 
spired to effect it, and the several stages passed through. 

In the rudest groups, resistance to the assumption of supremacy 
by any individual, habitually prevents the establishment of settled 
headship ; though some influence is commonly acquired by superiority 
of strength, or courage, or sagacity, or possessions, or the experience 
which accompanies age. ; 

In such groups, and in tribes somewhat more advanced, two kinds 
of superiovity conduce more than all others to. predominance—that of 
the warrior and that of the medicine-man. Often separate, but 
sometimes united in the same person, and then greatly strengthening 
his hands, both these superiorities tending to initiate political headship, 
continue thereafter to be important factors in the development of it. 

At first, however, the supremacy acquired by great natural power, 
or supposed supernatural power, or both, is transitory—ceases with 
the life of one who has acquired it. So long as the principle of 
efficiency alone operates, political headship does not become settled. 
It becomes settled only when there co-operates the principle of 
inheritance. 

The custom of reckoning descent through females, which charac- 
terizes many rude societies and survives in others that have made 
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considerable advances, is less favourable to establishment of perma- 
nent political headship than is the custom of reckoning descent 
through males; and in sundry semi-civilized societies distinguished 
by permanent political headships, inheritance through males has 
been established in the ruling house while inheritance through 
females survives in the society at large. 

Beyond the fact that reckoning descent through males conduces 
to a more coherent family, toa greater culture of subordination, 
and toa more probable union of inherited position with inherited 
capacity, there is the more important fact that it fosters ancestor- 
worship, and the consequent re-inforcing of natural authority by 
supernatural authority. Development of the ghost-theory, leading 
as it does to special fear of the ghosts of powerful men, until, where 
many tribes have been welded together by a conqueror, his ghost 
acquires in tradition the pre-eminence of a god, produces two effects. 
In the first place his descendant, ruling after him, is supposed to 
partake of his divine nature; and in the second place, by propitia- 
tory sacrifices to him, is supposed to obtain his aid. Rebellion 
hence comes to be regarded as alike wicked and hopeless. 

The processes by which political headships are established repeat 
themselves at successively higher stages. In simple groups chieftain- 
ship is at first temporary—ceases with the war which initiated it. 
When simple groups that have acquired permanent political heads, 
unite for military purposes, the general chieftainship is but temporary. 
As in simple groups chieftainship is at the outset habitually elective, 
and becomes hereditary at a later stage; so, chieftainship of the 
compound group is at-the outset habitually elective, and only later 
passes into the hereditary. Similarly in some cases where a doubly 
compound society is formed. Further, this later-established power 
of a supreme ruler, at first given by election and presently growing 
hereditary, is commonly less than that of the local rulers in their own 
localities ; and where it becomes greater, it is usually by the help of 
ascribed divine descent or ascribed divine commission. 

Where, in virtue of supposed supernatural origin or authority, the 
king has become absolute, and owning both subjects and territory 
exercises all powers, he is obliged by the multiplicity of his affairs to 
depute his powers. There follows a reactive restraint due to the 
political machinery he creates; and this machinery ever tends to 
become too strong for him. Especially where rigorous adhesion to 
the rule of inheritance brings incapables to the throne, or where 
ascribed divine nature causes inaccessibility save through agents, or 
where both causes conspire, power passes into the hands of deputies. 
The legitimate ruler becomes an automaton and his chief agent the 
real ruler, who, in some cases passing through parallel stages, 
himself becomes an automaton and his subordinates the rulers. 

Herbert SPENCER. 
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Tr is hardly worth while at present to attempt to swell the enormous. 
volume of comment which has naturally followed the disappearance 
of Lord Beaconsfield from the scene of human affairs. Every reader 
of a newspaper must by this time be heartily tired of the resounding 
Babel of judgments that have been passed at home and abroad upon 
that adventurous and dazzling career. Lord Beaconsfield’s personal 
character and history deserve, as they are certain one day to find, a 
disinterested analysis which is not possible at a moment when the 
fire of political passion is still at red heat about events in which he 
was an actor. Whatever else this analysis of some future student of 
men may bring out, it will certainly not reduce Lord Beaconsfield 
to the size and quality of commonplace. What is surprising is that 
a personage who offers a subject of such extraordinary interest to the 
student of character, should have climbed to the highest summits of 
practical political power. The more irregular, fantastic, humoristic 
we find his genius to have been, the more amazing must we think it 
that he was actually accepted for several years as the responsible con- 
troller of serious affairs. The enigma is not hard to answer. Lord 
Beaconsfield’s gifts as a parliamentary tactician had raised him to a 
chief place in his party at a moment when the country thought that 
its influence and position in the world had been unduly lowered. . It 
was a moment of reaction against perseverance in sober and prudent 
counsels. External events furnished the occasion. Lord Beacons- 
field, who was endowed with a singularly penetrating eye for oppor- 
tunity, divined that the time had come for striking out into energetic 
adventure. The audacity of his political imagination and his coura- 
geous will were exactly fitted to gratify the national mood of the 
hour. Jingoism was the coarse and popular outside of his own 
aspiring ,and fantastic dreams. On the whole, when we look back 
upon the immense power which was lodged in his hands at Berlin, 
we may perhaps feel more inclined to be grateful that he abused it 
so little, than resentful that he ever possessed it. It is too soon to 
judge definitely the results of the Treaty of Berlin, but it is undeni- 
able, as was said in these pages at the time, that the method and the 
point of view which Lord Beaconsfield set before him were marked 
by the characteristics of practical statesmanship, and his aims were 
pursued with a firmness that commanded admiration even from un- 
friendly observers. The furious disappointment which the Berlin 
settlement provoked in the rabid section of politicians was the best 
testimony to its general merits. If Lord Beaconsfield could only 
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have stopped here he might have remained in power until now. 
But the satraps on the frontiers brought his fate. The invasion of 
Afghanistan and the invasion of Zululand shook all confidence alike 
in the principles of his policy and in his personal power. His 
attitude towards Ireland completed the process of repulsion. And 
yet Mr. Disraeli deserves no small honour for the profoundest saying 
that has ever been uttered about Ireland—the famous saying that 
it is the business of the English statesman to confer upon Ireland 
by policy what, if she were strong enough, she would gain for her- 
self by revolution. 

It is clear from the events of the last few days that Lord Beacons- 
field had made an impression on the public mind which even a few 
years ago would have seemed incredible, and which as it is appears 
very striking to those who have long followed his strange career. 
A generation has had time to grow up which never knew anything 
at first-hand of the odd position of Mr. Disraeli among his contem- 
poraries, and which is now content to set down all that it has heard 
of an unfavourable kind to political envy or literary malice. We 
will not stop to inquire how much the newspapers have had to do 
with the creation of a sort of artificial furore. It is evidently now in 
the power of the newspaper press to give whatever dimensions its 
conductors may think fit to any transaction of the day. If they 
choose to give an extraordinary prominence to any event whatever 
from the death of a statesman to the perpetration of outrage in Ire- 
land, it may be made to assume entirely unreal and misleading pro- 
portions in men’s minds and talk. It has happened more than once 
within the last few years that when English society seemed to foreign 
observers to be making a fool of itself in this or that direction, the 
excitement was in truth entirely confined to the columns of the news- 
papers. The difference between a great affair and a small one thus 
becomes in a considerable degree a matter of accident. This remark 
is not meant to disparage the impression which has been made by 
Lord Beaconsfield’s death, but we may admit that a portion of what 
passed for a national shock was in truth only the natural excitement 
produced by having something to tell and to hear. Then, again, 
there is nothing in a country like ours that gives such immense 
vogue and interest to a man’s name, as that it should be the rally- 
ing-cry of a political party. But when all considerations of this kind 
have been taken fully into account, it still remains clear that Lord 
Beaconsfield had at last made a curious impression on the country. 
That it was not deep or serious is shown by the overwhelming force 
with which he was condemned at the elections only a year ago. 
There is no sign that the current of political resentment which swept 
Lord Beaconsfield from power has lost any of its intensity. We 
must assume that the demonstrative spirit evoked by the death 
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of the Conservative leader has been comparatively superficial, and is 
associated less with his acts as a statesman than with the traits of an 
extraordinary personality. 


The great political event of the month has been the introduction 
of an organic measure, the second in less than a dozen years, for re- 
settling the social economy of Ireland. Its provisions were explained 
by Mr. Gladstone (April 7) in a speech which will not be reckoned 
among his more powerful efforts, but which for its own purposes was 
adequate and sufficient. A measure of such scope and complication 
cannot be intelligibly set forth in a single speech, even by Mr. Glad- 
stone; it demands close, patient, and laborious attention for the 
mastery of its details, and even after a good many hours of attention 
of this sort, a politician might still be likely to find himself unable 
to stand the test of an examination at the hands of the Civil Service 
Commissioners, as to the effect of all the clauses and sub-clauses. 
The general features of the Land Bill, it is true, are plain enough, 
and have already been made reasonably clear to common appre- 
hension. The great difficulty with which even more than moderately 
sensible and careful English students of the Bill can bring themselves 
to any judgment in which they can feel firm confidence, only shows 
how hard it must always be for an English parliament, where Irish 
opinion is so far from being decisive as to be barely taken into 
account at all, to make really good working laws for Ireland. There 
can be no better argument for extending to Ireland more of the same 
kind of self-government that has long been given to Scotland, than 
the obscure twilight in which the actual intent and effect of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Bill looms before the minds of five ordinary members 
of parliament out of six. 

That division of it which deals with the purchase of their holdings 
by occupiers is easily understood, and it may be said that so far this 
division has been received with approval on every side. There are those 
who view with a certain misgiving the prospect of the State becom- 
:ng to any considerable extent the creditor of the Irish cultivator ; 
they predict the transfer to the State of that odium which now attaches 
to the landlord, and even to that still more unpopular sub-species, the 
absentee landlord. On the other hand, there are those who insist 
that the occupier who desires to purchase his holding should receive 
from the State, not only three-quarters, but the entirety of the sum 
required. But, on the whole, this is the part of the Bill which falls 
in most easily with our common ideas of ownership, which least 
violates economic and juristic principles as they are popularly under- 
stood, and which has been approved both by landlords and the Land 
League as going closest to the root of the matter. There is another, 
and comparatively subordinate division of the Bill, against which the 
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opinion of the popular party in Ireland—not merely the Leaguers, 
but the popular party as a whole—is exceedingly strong, and almost 
violent. This is the division dealing with emigration. The opposi- 
tion to emigration, apart from the merits of the question itself, or 
the particular provision offered by the Bill, is perfectly natural and 
intelligible to any one who considers the historic associations of that 
particular solution of Irish difficulties. Emigration stands in the 
mind of the Irish peasant for all that is heartless and cruel. The 
recklessness with which the process was carried out a generation 
ago, and the obstinacy with which the preachers of the gospel of 
political economy according to landlords have always adhered to 
it, and enforced it as the one true remedy for the Irish complaint, 
are quite enough to account for the strong dislike with which the 
Irish cultivator sees the old method forming even a minor feature in 
the new scheme. 

The real stress of the discussion, however, turns for obvious 
reasons upon that great division of the Bill which assumes that the 
relation of landlord and tenant will continue, and establishes it upon 
a new footing. Amid the cloud of difficult and intricate criticisms 
which are properly offered by experts of various kinds, the English 
politician can only find a safe footing by keeping a hold of the 
one paramount aim of the measure. The objects which the 
authors of this kind of legislation seek is to give the Irish peasant 
such a sense of security, such reasonable certainty of reaping what 
he has sown, that he shall have every motive to practise industry, 
skill, forethought, and self-denial, and every ground for knowing that 
if his lot is hard, it is nobody’s fault but his own. If he can only do 
this, it is contended, then you will be really setting the Irish people 
on the path of material prosperity and political quietude. Hitherto, 
as Mill said, alone of all working people, the Irish cottier neither 
gained anything by industry and frugality, nor lost anything by 
idleness and reckless multiplication. That he was not industrious and 
frugal without motive, is a very bad reason for apprehending that if 
you apply to him the same strong motives he will be less industrious 
and frugal than others in whom they have produced this desirable 
result. The same reasoning bears upon the political disposition of 
the Irish tenant. Give him the means of promoting his own material 
prosperity, and he will then have an occupation for his faculties 
which will rapidly throw his political sentiments into the background. 
He will never view the English connection with anything like 
cordiality, but he will come to acquiesce in it in a certain fashion, 
first because it will no longer represent an economic system which 
with good reason he detests, and second because he will have some- 
thing better to do with his time and his capacity of interest in 
attending to his own business, than in listening to the seductions of 
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the merely political agitators. If the peasants were reasonably well 
off, there would be no Fenians on this side of the Atlantic. 

That, at any rate, is the hope and the contention of the authors of 
the Land Bill. The object of the proposed law is to give to every 
tenant of an agricultural holding in Ireland the possibility of con- 
tinuing for ever as the occupier of his holding, at such a rent as an 
impartial outside authority shall consider to be fair. This is the 
backbone of the Bill, and it is upon this that attention ought to be 
kept steadily fixed. It is easy to insist upon the shortcomings of 
the measure, and there is no reason why they should not be insisted 
upon, provided that the objector is prepared with practical ideas, of 
one kind or another, for repairing them. The Land League, for 
example, profess a good deal of indignation because nothing is 
done for the landless labourers. Some complain that there are no 
provisions for the compulsory sale of lands of corporate bodies. 
Others would like to see absentees placed under specially disadvan- 
tageous conditions. Then there is infinite room for difference of 
opinion on a multitude of sub-clauses. The tenant, it is said, is too 
much hampered in his power to sell his interest in his holding. 
Why should the holders of leases which were tyrannically forced upon 
them be shut out from the rights and privileges that are conferred 
upon other people? Why should a landlord be able to compel the 
tenant to sell his interest in the holding to himself, for purposes 
decided to be for the good of the holding or the estate? Why 
should non-payment of rent at the appointed time involve com- 
pulsory surrender of the holding? These are among the objections 
raised on one side. On the other side they are louder, but less 
specific. You are giving to the tenant, it is urged, a property 
which was not his, and which he has never earned. You are gratui- 
tously transforming a tenant from year to year into a copyholder, 
and by the same process you are reducing the landlord, even if he have 
acquired his lands by a parliamentary title on payment of hard cash 
with a view to lawful and meritorious investment,—you are reducing 
him to the position of a mere rent-charger, without duties or prospec- 
tive increment, or any other of the objects of his just and reasonable 
expectations. More than this, it is urged that one of the provisions 
(clause 7, § 3) leads directly to an undeniable confiscation of a portion 
of the landlord’s rent, and therefore of the capital value of his pro- 
perty. You hint that the principles of political economy are orly 
fit for Jupiter and Saturn, and you think that you have banished 
them, but in a very few days after the passing of the Act you will find 
them in just as lively operation in Ireland as they ever were ; for 
the same law of supply and demand which enables the landlord to 
exact a competitive rent, will equally impose a competitive price on 
the good-will which the occupier of the holding will be able hence- 
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forth to sell, with no restriction worth speaking of, to the highest 
bidder. 

On the whole, the result of all these objections is a doubt whether 
the Government would not have been wiser to adopt a scheme of 
greater simplicity. There is a danger lest the anxiety, conscientious 
and laudable as it is, to balance interests and to give something on 
every side, may lead to a result as unsatisfactory in the long-run, if 
not to parliament in the meantime, as would have followed from the 
University Education Bill of 1873, which was also emphatically a 
measure of balance and check and counter-check. If it be asked 
what practicable scheme could have possessed more of this desirable 
element of simplicity, we need not go further than Mr. Mill’s plan, 
which was thought so visionary in 1869, but which will seem very 
considerably less so in the light of the exigencies and the proposals 
of to-day. 


‘* What the case requires is simply this. We have had commissions under 
the authority of Parliament, to commute for an annual payment the burthen of 
tithe, and the variable obligations of copyholders. What is wanted in Ireland 
is a commission of a similar kind to examine every farm which is let to a tenant, 
and commute the present variable for a fixed rent. It must be ascertained in 
each case, as promptly as is consistent with due investigation, what annual 
payment would be an equivalent to the landlord for the rent he now receives 
(provided that rent be not excessive) and for the present value of whatever pros- 
pect there may be of an increase, from any other source than the peasant’s own 
exertions. This annual sum should be secured to the landlord under the 
guarantee of law. He should have the option of receiving it directly from the 
national treasury, by being inscribed as the owner of Consols sufficient to 
yield the amount.’ Those landlords who are the least useful in Ireland, and 
on the worst terms with their tenantry, would probably accept this opportunity 
of severing altogether their connection with the Irish soil. Whether this was 
the case or not, every farm not farmed by the proprietor would become the 
permanent holding of the existing tenant, who would pay either to the land- 
lord or to the State the fixed rent which had been decided upon ; or less, if the 
income which it was thought just that the landlordshould receive were more 
than the tenant could reasonably be required to pay. The benefit, to the cul- 
tivator, of a permanent property in the soil, does not depend on paying nothing 
for it, but on the certainty that the payment cannot be increased; and it is not 
even desirable that, in the first instance, the payment should be less than a 
fair rent. If the land were let below its value, to this new kind of copyholder, 
he might be tempted to sublet it at a higher rent, and live on the difference, 
becoming a parasite supported in idleness on land which would still be farmed 
at a rack-rent. Heshould therefore pay the full rent which was adjudged to the 
former proprietor, unless special circumstances made it unjust to require so 
much. When such circumstances existed, the State must lose the difference ; 


(1) Mill by this did not mean that the State was to buy the land, but that the land- 
lords should be allowed, as a convenience and consideration, to receive their rents from 
the public treasury. 
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or if the Church property, after its resumption by the State, yielded a surplus 
beyond what is required for the secular education of the people, the remainder 
could not be better applied to the benefit of Ireland than in this manner.” 

*«, , . . Only one precaution is necessary. For years, perhaps for genera- 
tions, he should not be allowed to let the land by competition or for a. variable 
rent. His lessee must acquire it, as he himself did, on a permanent tenure, at 
an unchangeable rent, fixed by public authority; but the substituted, like the 
original holder, may have the full interest of a proprietor in making the most 
of the soil.””? 


It will be seen that there is not one of the great and fundamental 
economic and political objections to Mill’s scheme which does not 
apply with at least equal force to one or other of the main sets of pro- 
visions contained in Mr. Gladstone’s Bill. Mill’s scheme, on the 
other hand, is free from all those objections on the ground of com- 
plexity, injustice to the landlords, encouragement of unbounded litiga- 
tion, and so forth, which are now urged against the measure of the 
Government. It is not at all probable that Mr. Gladstone will go 
much farther in the direction of a plan of this bold and comprehen- 
sive kind than he has gone already. What is more likely to happen 
is that the complexity of its provisions will offer too many chances 
of impairing the security at which the Bill aims. One thing at any 
rate is strongly to be desired, with a view to making the present 
settlement last as long as possible, namely that the Bill should be 
allowed to pass without any material curtailment. It is the interest 
of both parties, alike in Ireland and in England, that something 
should be done that will really content and pacify the Irish culti- 
vators, and there is no reason why it should not be done without 
inflicting any injustice on the Irish landlords. A further change 
in the relations between landlord and tenant may be inevitable. It 
is difficult to think otherwise, because though the tenant may find 
the wording of Mr. Gladstone’s scheme satisfactory, the landlords 
will be more and more unwilling to accept the dubious position in 
which it may place them. But however this may turn out, there 
is every ground for so doing what we are doing now that a long 


interval may elapse before we are called upon to attack the same 
task again. 


The situation in the Transvaal continues to present occasion for 
serious misgiving. By the treaty of Prospect Hill, the Boer 
triumvirate agreed to leave the settlement of all outstanding ques- 
tions to a British Commission, subject to the general understanding 
that the independence and self-government of the Boers were not 
to be interfered with, and that a certain portion of territory inhabited 

(1) For Mr. Miil’s defence of this scheme against Mr. Lowe and others, see his little 


volume (not tobe confounded with the pamphlet England and Ireland), entitled The 
Irish Land Question, p. 116, 120, etc, 
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almost exclusively by native tribes to the North-East should, if 
necessary, no longer form part of the Transvaal Republic. The 
question of the necessity of this cession of territory as well as the 
extent of territory to be ceded was left to the Commission. Messrs. 
Kruger, Joubert, and Pretorius no doubt hoped that the Com- 
mission would see the necessity of leaving their territory intact, 
but it was understood in this country that the decision in 
favour of such a cession was practically a foregone conclusion. The 
great majority of the Boers, however, unquestionably believed that 
their territory was to be restored to them as before. Many of those 
who are best informed concerning South African affairs are of 
opinion that if the Commissioners should determine to sever the 
North-Eastern districts from the Republic an attempt will be made 
by force of arms to set the decision aside. The Boers, who 
although patriotic and brave, are ignorant and obstinate men, may 
give us more serious trouble than we have yet experienced, before 
the affairs of the Transvaal are finally settled. There is, as was 
inevitable, considerable friction between the Boers and the English 
settlers in the Republic, and the latter make the most of the 
opportunity, afforded by the presence of sympathizing newspaper 
correspondents, to make known their irritation and indigna- 
tion to the public at home. The Native question, on which 
English opinion is honourably sensitive, is made use of by 
designing speculators to excite humanitarian indignation against the 
rough and overbearing Boer, in the hope of reopening a quarrel from 
which they have everything to gain and little to lose. The only 
hope of the pacification of the country is to be found in the wisdom, 
prudence, and sagacity of the British Commissioners. They are men 
of experience. They are on the spot. They are at least as able to 
see the cloven foot of the land-grabber behind the philanthropic 
garb of light in which the scheming speculators have arranged 
themselves, as any one in this country. One of them at least is 
strongly in sympathy with the Boers, and they are all fully aware 
of the anxious desire of the British Government to make as full 
and satisfactory amends for the past as are compatible with safety 
in the future. If they cannot devise a modus vivendi between the 
rival races in the Transvaal the problem may be abandoned as in- 
soluble, and the Gordian knot will have again to be severed by the 
sword. 


The revolutionists who murdered the Czar on the thirteenth of 
last month, after a long and patient trial in open court, were con- 
demned to death. Five were hanged on Good Friday morning ; 
the other, a Jewess, was respited until after her approaching 
confinement. The regicides met their fate with composure, sus- 
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tained to the last by the consciousness that, as one of them said, 
they had sacrificed all, even life itself, to make the world less 
miserable than they had found it. One of those executed, Sophie 
Peroffsky, young, well-born, of superior education, and of 
fearless resolution, excited sympathy even among those who most 
condemned her crime. Among those who shared her views her 
execution encircled her brow with the aureole of martyrdom, and 
Sophie Peroffsky became a saint in the revolutionary calendar, and 
the thought of her fate has deepened and intensified the passionate 
hatred with which the revolutionary party regard the existing regime. 

The Russian Government, anxious to defend itself more effectively 
against the danger which threatened it from within, entertained the 
notion that its internal security could be most effectively attained by 
external repression. The plans of the revolutionists were believed 
to be matured in foreign capitals. The bombs that destroyed the Czar 
were said—falsely as it turned out—to be manufactured in London. 
The assassination was said to have been arranged in Geneva. These 
miscreants, it was urged, enjoyed the protection and the patronage of 
the Western world. Why should they be allowed to use the soil of 
foreign countries as an asylum where they could plot with impunity 
the destruction of social order and the assassination of their own ruler? 
If the Governments would but combine against the men who are the 
deadly foes of all Governments, then the Czar would be able to 
drive through his capital in safety, and repose in palaces which 
should not be honeycombed with explosive mines. It was a 
delusive dream, but it is not surprising that it had a fascination 
for the Governments of Berlin and St. Petersburg. An oppor- 
tunity seemed to have arisen of bringing to account the uni- 
versal outburst of horror evoked by the assassination of the Czar, 
for the purpose of establishing an international agreement for 
protection against the forces of anarchy, nihilism, and socialism in 
all lands. A wild scheme of abolishing the right of asylum for all 
Russian subjects, which would have made the whole of Europe 
unsafe ,for the disaffected Muscovite, was mooted in some of 
the papers, but it soon gave ground to a more serious proposal which 
may before long afford matter for more exciting debates than any 
which have been before Parliament and the country since the war 
fever of 1878. Russia and Germany, with and without Austria, are 
believed to have agreed to press on all the other Powers an 
invitation to an International Congress at Brussels or Berlin for the 
purpose of concocting the practical measures against the enemies of 
society. The nature of these measures is not clearly defined, but if, 
as is generally believed, they involve a limitation of the right of 
asylum, there is no doubt that the English Government will reply 
to the invitation to the Conference by a courteous but resolute 
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refusal. The course is not without inconveniences that may even be 
dangerous, but on that subject England has surely made up her mind. 


During the month the Greek question has advanced a stage nearer 
a final solution. On the 7th of April, the ambassadors of the 
Powers, after a long and tedious process of negotiation at Constanti- 
nople to ascertain the maximum that the Turks would yield to avert 
an immediate collision with Greece, drew up a collective note to the 
Greek Government specifying the utmost that they had been able to 
secure for Greece by their representations at the Porte. The Note glides 
as dexterously as possible over the abandonment of the frontier line 
traced at Berlin. Its phraseology is curious and suggestive. ‘The 
conclusions of the Berlin Conference, not having been able to receive, 
‘par la force des choses,’ the pacific execution that the Cabinets 
had in view, they directed their representatives at Constantinople to 
select the frontier line which appeared to answer best to the necessi- 
ties of the situation.” They had, therefore, unanimously decided to 
recommend to their Governments a new frontier line which, while 
conceding to Greece almost the whole of Thessaly, left under Turkish 
rule nearly all Epirus, including the coveted positions of Janina and 
Metzovo. Of the twenty thousand square kilométres allotted to 
Greece at the Berlin Conference, the circular note offered her only 
fourteen thousand, the other six thousand being left in the hands of 
the Turks apparently as a reward for the disregard with which they 
treated the recommendations of the Powers. The new frontier 
thus unanimously agreed upon by the ambassadors as best meeting 
the necessities of the situation, corresponds almost exactly with 
the frontier offered by the Turks, the only difference being the 
cession of Punta, the disarmament of the fortifications of Prevesa, 
and the free navigation of the Gulf of Arta, which were added by 
the ambassadors to the offer of the Porte. In the ceded territory, 
the Greeks were required to give special guarantees in favour of the 
Mussulmans, both as to liberty of worship and the rights of pro- 
perty. The Powers informed the Greeks that the new frontier was 
formally substituted for that defined at Berlin as embodying the 
supreme decision of Europe, and the Cabinet of Athens was exhorted 
to accept the solution on penalty of alienating the sympathies of 
Europe and exposing Greece to complete isolation. If Greece 
yielded to the unanimous wish of Europe, the mediating Powers 
engaged to watch over its execution in order to facilitate the peaceful 
acquisition by the Hellenic Government of the ceded territory. 

The indignation at Athens on receipt of the official notification 
that the Powers had receded from the position they had taken up at 
Berlin was naturally intense. The Greeks declared loudly they had 


been betrayed, and for some days nothing was heard but bellicose 
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protestations that the terms of the Powers were “impossible.” ‘To 
Greece had been awarded Thessaly and Epirus by the solemn decree 
of unanimous Europe, and Thessaly and Epirus she would have. To 
the Epirotes had been promised their liberation at the hands of Greece. 
The Powers might shrink back before the obstinacy of the Turks, but 
free Greece could not abandon her enslaved brethren to suit the con- 
venience of Europe. She had placed her whole male population 
under arms, mortgaged all her resources, and emptied her exchequer 
in order to execute the will of Europe as pronounced at Berlin. She 
neither would nor could recognise the right of Europe to modify its 
decision at Constantinople. So vehement were the protestations of the 
Greeks that all the representatives of the Powers at Athens are said to 
have informed their respective Governments that nothing but coercion 
could induce the Greeks to accept the new frontier. The foreign 
ministers at Athens did not define what they meant by coercion, but 
it was generally understood that it involved the dispatch of iron- 
clads to the Pirzeus to convince the Greeks that their Government 
had no option but to obey a decree which Europe had determined to 
enforce. Some of the Powers—England among the rest—shrank 
from ‘putting a strait-jacket upon Greece,’’ even to save her from 
suicide, and it was resolved that while pressure should be applied 
without stint to the Government, it should not be made visible and 
palpable to the people ; in other words, that the pressure should be 
diplomatic and not naval. Diplomatic pressure can be appreciated 
by sovereigns and statesmen, and it is not surprising that after five 
days’ delay M. Coumoundouros replied to the Collective Note of the 
Powers by a circular which in an evasive, ambiguous, conditional 
fashion, intimated that the Greek Government was prepared to abide 
by the decision of the Powers. He accompanied this intimation by 
an inquiry whether the peaceful condition of the ceded territories 
would be executed within a brief specified period. He asked, further, 
what was the nature of the guarantees that the Powers were pre- 
pared to offer, and concluded by declaring that Greece would never 
abandon the Hellenes of Epirus. 

The abandonment by the Government of the attitude of uncompro- 
mising hostility to every modification of the Berlin frontier created a 
storm among the people which seemed not unlikely to have serious 
results. The refusal of the Powers to accompany their diplomatic 
pressure by a naval demonstration placed the Greek Government in 
the dangerous and unpopular position of having yielded to remon- 
strances which the Turks had defied with impunity, and of having 
sacrificed the freedom of Epirus to the convenience of Europe. There 
was no manifest force majeure to excuse the submission, and its 
absence brought Greece to the verge of a revolution. On Sunday, 
the 17th, a great popular demonstration was held in favour of war, 
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and so serious was the attitude of the people that the King thought 
it prudent to betake himself to the Pirwus. His ministers delibe- 
rated behind strong detachments of gendarmerie, the troops were 
held ready for instant action, and orders were given that the streets 
should be cleared, if need be, by artillery. Thanks to these precau- 
tions, and to the somewhat disingenuous assurances of M. Coumoun- 
douros that he had not accepted the proposals of the Powers, the 
crisis passed off without developing into a revolution, but the situa- 
tion is still exceedingly strained, and he would be a bold man who 


would venture to predict that Greece will escape without either revolu- 
tion or war. 


When affairs at Athens were in this state of tension, the Albanian 
insurrection suddenly assumed a much more dangerous phase, owing 
to the attempt of Dervish Pasha to restore the authority of the Sultan 
in the districts around Uskub, Prisrend, and Pristina, where, for 
many months, the Albanian League has been the real master of the 
country. He entered Upper Albania with ten thousand men, and 
near Uskub encountered, in what appears to have been a somewhat 
sanguinary encounter, Ali Pasha of Gussinge at the head of fifteen 
thousand Albanians. Dervish, who is one of the ablest and wariest 
of Turkish commanders, defeated the Albanians, but his victory cost 
him so dear that the whole of the Turkish garrison of Salonica had to 
be hurried up by railway to Uskub to reinforce his shattered ranks. 
More important, however, than the immediate result of the battle 
was the excitement occasioned by a collision between the Sultan’s 
army and the forces of. the Albanian League. At Dulcigno the 
Ottoman and the Albanian had exchanged shots, but the former was 
obviously acting under European constraint, and the bloodshed was 
slight. At the battle near Uskub, the Turks were acting under no 
compulsion, and the contest was prolonged and bloody. The ultimate 
issue of the contest thus begun cannot be foreseen, but its immediate 
result is to bring the Albanian question to the front and materially 
to increase the danger of war on the Greek frontier. 

The Albanian League, which has thus formally entered the lists 
against the sovereignty of the Sultan in order to assert the right of 
Albania to an independent autonomous existence, was originally pro- 
moted by the Turks to oppose the cession of territory to Montenegro.’ 
In ordinary times the device might have succeeded, and the League 
after having effected its purpose would have passed out of existence. 
But these are not ordinary times, East of the Adriatic. The spirit 
of nationality is abroad. Bulgaria, but yesterday a mere vilayet of 
the Danube, is to-day a nation and a principality. Servia, Roumania, 
and Montenegro have secured their complete independence ; 
Armenia is struggling to assert its national rights. Everywhere 
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the ideas of independence, self-government, nationality, are in the 
air, and it would have been surprising indeed if the Albanians had 
not been infected by the prevalent contagion. The League created 
to serve the ends of the Sultan, was converted into an instrument for 
securing the national independence of the Albanians. The engincer 
was hoist with his own petard, and the intrigue designed to cover 
a breach of treaty faith, has resulted in an insurrection which bids 
fair to banish the Turks from the seaboard of the Adriatic. This con- 
summation has been retarded by the intertribal jealousies, the blood- 
feuds, and the religious differences which from time immemorial 
have rendered it almost impossible for Albanians to act together 
against a common foe. Under the stress of these latter days, how- 
ever, the Moslem and Christian Albanian have begun to bury their 
religious animosities in their common hatred of their Ottoman 
rulers, and to indulge in dreams of an Albania, one and indivisible, 
from Scutari to Janina. 


April 26, 1881. 





